























More fair than all the other days 
She dawns upon our sight, 
Some holy. spell is in the air, 
New radiance in the light 
That sweeps the waking village street 
And makes the dewy dooryards sweet. . 


Still is the river’s bustling din, 
The mill wheel is asleep; 
’ The hands of labor filled with flowers, 
Rest in the silence deep. 
“No ruder noise is there afloat, 
Than music from a robin’s throat. 


Even the wild fields seem to know 
That it is Sunday’s face 

That beams upon them with so fair 
And delicate a grace; 

The smallest blossom on the.sod 

Seems holding some new thought.of God. 


A Country SUNDAY 


BY SUSAN HARTLEY SWETT 
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The fragrant breezes whisper rest, 
The Sunday faces glow 

With some still brightness from within, 
The week days never know. 

The Sunday step is light as air, 

The Sunday joy is everywhere. 


And when the shadowy evening falls 
And soft stars edge the hills, 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and coliantio’ notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


CHURCHES — service from Rev. C. H. Williams 
of Hartford may address him at The Mohican, New 
London, Ct. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 ey 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains oa and missio es 
bomes and board: ing houses in | ing seaports at home 
and ab a des libraries for outgol — 

's Magazine, Seaman's Friend a 


Lave Boat the Sailor 
ntributions to sustain its ve are solicited, and 


be made direct to 
the a office of the socie 
Dr. CHARLES A. qroppaRp, President. 
Rev. W. % STiTT, Secretary. W. HALL RopPEs, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 

words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional dines ten cents each | per ‘insertion. 

Rooms for World’s Fair Visitors. 3645 Laclede 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wanted, position as sare The n as managing housekeeper or com- 
panion. Address Y, 24, care Congregationalist. 




















You en and mage ©. anted. Positions so 
lied in eo houses. Breck’s Bureau, 51 No. Market 
t., Boston. See Mr. McGerig! e. 


Matron. Wanted, position as as matron in school or 
college hall. Reference. Experience. Address M. S&., 
27, care The Congregationaitst, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted, a + ane middle-aged woman for house- 

work ina family of of two. pay village in southern 

yew ere oy ge home for right person. Address 
Andover, 


For Sale or for Rent in Amherst, Mass. A modern 
house, ee situated, 12 rooms, steam, electricity. Half 
acre of land, 1 garden, fruit. Address Mrs. M. L. H., 23 
High Street, ttleboro, Vt. 


A Position is Open for high-grade business and 
technical men; no man too good for us to place at 
once; call or write for list of openings. Hapgoods 
(Inc.), Suite 515, 309 Broadway, New York. 


A Poasition New Open. Manager $2,000, book- 
keeper $1,200, salesman $1,500, among A $1,000. Write 
for free booklet of open positions to — Oppor- 
tunity Company, 1 Union Square, New York 


Wanted. The Boston Female Asylum desires to 
find country homes within twenty-five miles of Boston 
in which to board os under fourteen years of age. 
Apply at 1008 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen desiring to spend the night in Boston, 
can find the best of accommodations in steam-heated, 
electric-lighted rooms in fire- er. hotel built for gentle- 
men only, by addressing T. 8. B., care The Congregation- 
alist, Boston, Mass. 








Falmouth, on Vineyard Sound. Attractive cot- 
tage, near fine bathing-beach (with stable and vegetable 
warden, if desired). Temperature of water 70°. Rent 
for season, $200. Call or address 343 Cabot Street, 
Newtonville, Mass. 


Private Home for elderly gentlemen. Large coun. 
try mansion, furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath and all 
modern conveniences. verything strictly first-class. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, No. Brookfield, Mass. 








An Invalid can find experienced care and home 
comforts in Newton. Large sunny house, on 
ground. First-class in every ‘gare Best of ref- 
erences furnished. Acous D. M., 14, care of The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, 





Summer Board. Four persons can be accommo- 
dated at “ The Pines,” Framingham Center. Farm one 
mile from village, fine shade trees, plenty of fresh eggs, 
milk, vegetables. Terms six dollars a week. F. G. 
Stearns, Framingham, Mass. 





Teo Let, after the Fourth, for one month, house (fur- 
nished) on farm, 7 rooms, piazza, running water, milk 
and eggs. Shady woods close by. Two-thirds mile to 
station. Address Phillis Farm, 
R. F. D., 


Would sell farm. 
So. Lincoln, Mass. 


Log Camp. Most artistic cottage on Rangeley enn 
three miles from Rangeley, Me. New; beautiful scene 
no mosquitoes, nearest to best trolling. Furnishe 
Boats, wood. Rent for the season or sell. Address, 
Rev. A. L. Golder, Cherryfield, Me. 


Have rT examined the Home Science Cook Book, 
by Mary J. Lincoln and Anna Barrows, at the Congrega- 
tional Book Store? Only $1.00. $1. 5 ae from the 
pauemers. Whitcomb & aes, untington Cham- 
ers, Boston. Send for book list. 


To Rent. Furnished cottage, seven rooms, on shore 
Bear Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, N N. H. Wide verandas, 
fine well, large pines, near steamboat wharf, twice-daily 
mail; mountain views sailing, bathing, fishing. Inquire 
of Rev. A. 8. Hawkes, Edgewood, R.L 


Te Rent. Farmhouse in Hillsboro, N. H., beauti- 
fully situated on high land, with extended view, and 
furnished except silver and linen, will be rented for the 
season. Tenants can have use of stable and oo 
Address Mrs. E. C. Gibson, Hillsboro Bridge, N 


tho Wa through the Yellowstone Park and 
a gd in Wyoming. A few perenne 
1 ladies desired to com in J @ party for 5 coming 
trip, three or four Mey —_ and A: nex 

via the rge an Lake City. aan 
Address Rev. Robert C. epee Rockford, 0 


We Have Several Boys and Girls, well trained 
and well recommended, for a a alk wg Ages 
10 to 13 and younger. Placed on Can be re- 
turned. Address U. L. D Younkin’ Sy Supt., Mt. Hope 
-——e. for Saeeey Headquarters, 31 reester Sq., 

ston, 


The astee. Bvanaeies) Institute. tt 
Mass., the first to open in New England. It fits 

people for all Kinds of Christian wo. sincluding prone 
that male ap- 


ng. Voted at Northfield June 11, 1904,“ 
Lic: be advised to go ~¥ Revere.” 
in the course in Sep- 
who can preach, 


ants to our traini 
enty yo ladies should 
tember to become deaconesses w 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGW 
Missions, Congregational House, Frank 
Wi . ; John G. Hosmer, Publishing ana 
Purchasi Agent.’ Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE Oe end abet Be HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


Fourth Av 22nd St., New York,N.Y. Mr. 

B. H r,to whom donations and subscrip- 

tions and ail relating to ites and 

gneatites should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. Bs Editorial etal Goovesaey Rev. Wash: Choate, 


; Don 
case hooray; Mot. R. A. Beard, D. D., Eastern pre- 
comalive. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty. Missions in the 
at the South 


Ave. aa angeliati St., mew, York. 
Santen, ovens and 
and in the West, among the ee Chinese, Boston 





ao 615 | House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
sale, Rema iebbit fetaieer Feata ate at 

. . W. ve. 
Twenty-second 8t., New York City. 


THE ConppesasiomAt. Cugnon BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Aids in buil church: v. Charles 
H. Ri . Day Secretary; Rev. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary En Charles ope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22nd New ‘York, N. ¥. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 161 
Washington St t., Unicago, Ill. ; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 


Lio! House. Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
¥. M. 0. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 


Co: ATIONAL Doss ATION SOOIRTY (including 
former age dar Ly Beh 
for ents for the apieten =a, 
tional 9s in seventeen states. 
oan ak F. a 
, 613 onal House, Bos- 


Treasurer. Offices 
ton; 151 ‘Washington 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB 
LISHING SOOIETY, "Da, ‘President; Geo. House Wil- 
lard ary and D. pe Geo. MB Boynton, ty 


Secreta 

The which is in of che 
Secretary, Department en missi Rag 
nishes lesson helps, po and other necessary 
ee to new and Sale ponaeitonity enatiotaeet 


needy sch: 
The administrativ: Nn Ray Ey 
are : wholly Seeeves. b sopropeiotions from the Busi- 
8s Department. All con tions from eh 
Sunday schools and individuals 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 


—, age 
Business Department, in charge 0: e Business 
SS the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 


Helps and Sunda: school pa. 
pers, books for schools and home reading. Reo. 
ords and uisites for churches and schoois, 
ks of all other publishers a ay as its 
onary ch, bine, i it F mares 
e c wever, es 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
_— for periodi rom and all 

0 





2 
53o3: 
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Chicago, I 


NATIONAL COUNCIL mony gy! RELIEF dye 
porate name “ Truste: 


Chairman, 8t onal don .; Secre’ 

Wm. A. Rice, ’D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd Ste Ney 
Tre: Samuel B. Forbes, 206 ad St NY) 
ave. “Hartford, Ct.; ey Secretary, Rev. Edward 
. D., Hartford, 


Boston SEAMAN’S celts SOCIETY. incorporated 
1828. President, ‘Rev. Alexander MeKemsie D. D., 
Treasure: da; Y 


Hawes, D. 


r, ld; Corresponding Secre Rev. 

C. P. Osborne, Room = tions House, c nn. 
Co tional society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious of seamen of all nations, 
and sup d mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to Boston Sea- 


to the 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches and 


individuals solici 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE ae MAss,CupperTe HomE ea SooIRTy, 
No. 609 meen onal House. Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Colt. Treasurer. 


THE pet oe Sy toh BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the ay: eae General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to pasto: 
gaa foe See eos 

2. v. 
B. Rice, Secretary. y 3 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, —, oo Be- 
—_ solicited Teoornamn by Y vy ae, Bees ‘ts to . +2 ae 

Sears Appl or 
EB. palmer Oc 609 onal nt Hease f sa 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH Um - of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). ¥ 
lishment and 
ry E Oobb, Prea.G, E. Kelsey, Tress; Geonen th 
2e : 
Flint. Sec., Tol Tonawanda St Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 
WoMAn’s BOARD oF Missiors, Room 704 
House. Miss Sarah Louise Lgaise Day, Treasurer; 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home : 
Woman’s Home pose elie ue =”, Room 
607 House. Miss Lizzie D. , Treas- 
urer; L. Sherman, Home Secretary. - 
THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SoorrTy of Bos- 


Boom 
ees peat he r) Greenville Bt. oo es 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 










Some Things that Every 
Church Needs 


IN CITY OR COUNTRY 


Our New Pilgrim Hymnal 


A representative collection of the 
best Hymns, Music, Responsive Read- 
ings and Liturgical material prepared 
with the counsel and aid of leading 
Congregational pastors, hymnologists 
and musicians. Send for sample copy 
or descriptive pamphlet. 


Pilgrim Songs 


A splendid book for Sunday Schools 
and Young People’s meetings. 


The Pilgrim Lesson Helps 


For Sunday Schools. The Interna- 
tional Lessons treated in a consecu- 
tive, skillful and scholarly manner 
and supplemented by a Beginner’s 
Course and an Advanced Course. 


The Pilgrim Papers 


Wellspring, Visitor and Mayflower, 
furnish good reading for the boys 
and girls of our Sunday Schools all 
through the week. 


| T he Congregationalist 


The leading paper of the denomina- 
tion whose name it bears keeps 
church members in city and country 
in touch with one another, also with 
the various denominational activities 
and the doings of the religious world. 
There should be a club in every Con- 
gregational church. 


Books of Record for Church 
and School 


Every church needs suitable records 
and the various Card Catalogues. 
Church Record Books, Church Letter 
Blanks, Weekly Offering Envelopes, 
Treasurer’s Records, and other requi- 
sites for the proper conduct of busi- 
ness, make a long list. The list is 
free for the asking. 


All these things and many more are 
published by your own publishing house, 
known in business as 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 
Publishers and Booksellers 


J. H. TEWKBURY, Business Manager, Boston. 


Chicago 
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Are You a Writer? Have You Talent or ey 


or thousanas for yo oa tame 


ste ra ee einen on 
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merit’ to the world. And 
ever y 





THE RICHARD A. SAALFIELD BUREAU OF REVISION, 


2138 Broadway (St. James Bidg.), N. ¥. City, U. §. A. 





world is 
open arms to welconie 
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JULY 1, 2, NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSION, VIA 
BostoON & MAINE RAILROAD. ROUND TRIP 
$10.40 vIA ROTTERDAM JUNCTION, $9.90 VIA 
Troy.—The lowest rate, the shortest route; and 
service on such beautifully equipped and fast trains 
as the Chicago Express, the Continental Limited 
and the National Limited is what the Boston & 
Maine Railroad offers on the Niagara Falls Excur- 
sion July 1, 2; returning not after July 4. Either 
the West Shore Route $10.40 through the Mohawk 
Valley, or the Erie Route through Southern New 
York $9 90 round trip. 


JULY OPENS THE SEASON IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
—To yo away from the city; to seek the shelter and 
protecting quietude of the country where the sing- 
ing of the birds and the vision of flowers and verdant 
pastures will infuse anew spirit inthe soul and vigor 
in the body is the desire of every persoa seeking a 
resting place forthe summer. And in New England, 
the “summer playground” of America, the moun- 
tains take the firstrank. Amongthe “ White Hills” 
whether midst the rushing cascades and towering 
fedges of the Crawford Notch, or on the cloud en- 
veloped summit of Mt. Washington; whether midst 
the natural wonders of the Profile region—the mar- 
velous Echo Lake, or the natural sculpture of the 
Presidential cliffs; whether in the depths of the syl- 
van Cathedral Woods, or the peaceful territory of 
the Intervale, there is a pleasure peculiar only to 
the White Mountains. Send six cents to the Gen- 
eral Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, Boston, for the beautiful portfolio of the choic- 
est views in the mountains entitled, “‘ Mountains of 
New England.” For two cents, the descriptive book, 
** Among the Mountains,” containing some choice 
dllustrations of mountain scenery and sixty pages of 
interesting reading concerning the White Moun- 
tains, will be mailed to any address. 


TAKE THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FOR THE ST. 
Louis Fair.—Lowest rates and many unusual 
privileges. Special $15 rate from Buffalo on cer- 
tain dates. Full information on application to local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND RESORTS, RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, 
“LAKES AND SEASHORE.—The vacation custom is 
now a fixture, and the summer resorts of New Eng- 
land because of their unexcelled beauty and variety 
appeal to everybody. The beautiful lake resorts 
among the pinelands of Maine or in the northern 
portion of New Hamshire and Vermont; the ver- 
dant valleys watered by freshening streams, such as 
the Merrimac, the Hoosac, the Connecticut and the 
Ammonoosuc; the long and famous stretch of sea- 
coast from Portland and east to the rocky Nahant; 
the impressive grandeur and wonderful attractions 
of the White Mountains; the favorite haunts among 
the Hoosac Mountains and the Deerfield Valley, 
and the numerous towns and villages famed for 
their historical associations as_well as scenic and 
health resorts are delightfully pictured in the series 
of six books containing beautiful half-tone repro- 
ductions of these various resorts, each book con- 
taining thirty or more views neatly bound, with the 
title of the book embossed in gold letters on the 
cover. These books are entitled, “ Lakes,” “ Riv 
ers,’’ ‘“‘Mountains,” “Seashore,” “The Charles 
River to the Hudson ” and “ Picturesque.” The price 
of each book is six cents or thirty-six cents fur the 
entire set. This ineludes the postage; issued by 
the General Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston, Mass. 








DISTINCTIVELY 


s&.8:8e2k CEMS OF SONG 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 
For Sale by Cong. S, S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 








Educationai 
__ WHEOLOGICAL 
MaseAOHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 97th year Sept. 81, 1904. 
gor catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 





CoNNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
HARTFORD jiisicie' eis inisass 
THEOLOGICAL 
$52 FB Han tease SEMINARY 
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EDITORIAL: 


Event and Comment 5 
The Country Church—An Encouraging Exhibit 8 
Park Street Church and Its Problem 8 
The Ideal of Patriotism 9 
, The Country Sunday 9 
Good Citizenship—prayer meeting editorial 9 
In Brief 10 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Pencilings. Peripatetic 10 
The Summer Element in the Country Church. 
Hon. N. J. Bachelider ll 
The Country Church in Literature. John Calvin 
Goddard 12 
The Professor’s Chair. Henry Churchill King 13 
An Island Parish. Stanley Hayward 14 
Country Setilement Work. Leland Carleton 15 
The Spiritual Opportunity of the Country Church. 
Rev. Silas P. Cook 16 
The Church on the Prairies. Rev. Bernard G. 
Mattson 17 
A Country Church at Work. Rev. Clifford H. 
Smith 19 
The Outlook of the Country Church. Rev. Wil- 
bert L. Anderson 20 


From Old to New. Rev. Jesse Gilman Nichols 21 
The Country Minister—an appreciation. F. E. 
Emrich, D. D. 30 
A Case of Sardines. XXV. Charles PooleCleaves 32 
The Church among the Hills. Rev. Charles H. 


Merrill, D. D. 34 
HOME: 
The Evening Hymn—selected poem 24 
Paragraphs . 24 
Home Missionary Wives. Louise King 24 
A Brave Girl of the Wissahikon. Everett T. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN: 4 
Peter’s Independence Day. Mrs. Catherine S. 
Foster 22 
A Korean Tiger Tale 22 
Making Arrowheads 22 
Shadi’s Prayer 22 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for July 10 23 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for July 10-16 23 
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LETTERS: 
In and Around Boston 32 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 


SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 











RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated b 
— on the address label. If a spec 


the date of 
receipt is 


on Friday ure the 

of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a os order to hy In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to — inch, 114 inches to the column. 


nts aecor of contract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded’ noupareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years $5; 5 Years, $10 
l¥ PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS §2 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston and Chicago 





J. H. Tewksbury, Business. Manager. 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd | 





CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 8 


Educational | 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 











THEOLOGICAL 


THE THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


(The Yale Divinity School) 
Offers é6xce) omas opportunities for -and special 
instruction < theological al students, or for those w pce- 
sire to laya yo foundation for the work of teach! 
The eighty-third year — 8s September twenty-ninth. 
4 For information address be Fac 
P. RANK K. SANDER: 


ey 4, Yale Station, New Haven, ct. 








ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Ones its a rae = mber 28. Every facility for 
college graduates. 88 
Phy H. M. SCOTT, 520 Adams St., Chicago, Tl. 





CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


SEAT OF STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Courses modeled to present day demands; valuable 
university advantages gratis. JK McL@an, President. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


TILTON SEMINARY 


TILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HIS well-known school enters upon its sixtieth 

year Sept. 18,1904. Over 200 young men and 
women in attendance. Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
English-Scientific, and Business courses. Music, 
Art, and Commercial departments fully equipped 
and conducted by experienced teachers. Excellent 
chemical and biological laboratories. Location 
ideal as regards both healthfulness and attractive- 
ness. School religious but not sectarian. Large 
endowment makes eharges for tuition, board, and 
laundry only $178. Catalogue sent upon request. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., 
PRINCIPAL. 











_MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


Wellesley School 43°. 


wromede » Mass. Cotene Prepesaeez. Two outin 
cach year in moun +. ®, an of unus 
tonenit physically and mentally. ‘or circulars address 


EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. 
52nd Year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
and record. One teacher eee pupils. Cw tured home for 
promising boys. New building with superb gymnasium 
and swimmin — Illustrated catalogue. Address 
Headmaster Box J 


MASSACHUSETTS, Nortow. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


‘FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. SAMUEL V. arg PR M., D. D., President. 
70th S gen ee 8 904. Endowed college pre- 
bp ned 7 eis. Advanced courses for 
tah school and others. Art and Music. Ex- 
rienced teachers. voNative French and German. New 
rick — with resident instructor; tennis, 
basket- nfield-hockey, galt. Steam and electricity. 
Healthful a~ within thirty miles of Boston. For 
catalogue and views address, WHEATON SEMINARY 

Norton, Mass. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNC WOMEN 


was the first school of high grade to combine with 
thorough literary work the theory and practice of 
Domestic Science. 

Cooking, Home Sanitation, Sewing, Dress Cutting, 
Bookkeeping, FREE, Few extras. Inclusive fig- 
ure for year given if desired. A young woman is fitted 
both to manage and to grace a Home. Lessons in Con- 
versation and Walking. Adjacent Boston advantages. 
Fine Gymnasium, Swimming, Canoeing, Golf, Tennis. 
“A sound mind in a sound body.” Limited number. 
Always full. Apply early. For-catalogue address «., 


C. €. BRAGDON, Auburndale, Mass. 


| 
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new novel 


“igs a book to be read, 


carefully considered. 


better for the reading of and the 
it.’—The Public Leduyer, 
Philadse Iphia, Sun. 


hausted by advance orders. 


Illustrated by WILL GREFE. 





A ‘‘ breezy, cheery and charming ’”’ 


The Singular Miss Smith 


By Mrs. FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


The Singular Miss Smith The Singular Miss Smith 


‘*simply as @ story, is most 
laughed over and then _ interesting. It is readable, 
the character drawing is 
-art of the book is pure excellent, there runs 
romance, anditssimplicity through the volume a hu- ‘As interesting as fiction. 
and tenderness leave one mor that is irresistible, 
situations are 


clever.— The Baltimore 


The Singular Miss Smith 


Is in its third editions the first edi= 
tion is entirely sold out; the second, 
issued last week, was entirely ex= 


The Most Interesting and Important Book of 1904 





There never was a novel so in- 
teresting as Herbert Spencer’s 
‘An Autobiography.’ There is 
hardly a phase of intellectual 
or social life on which he does 
not make remarks that are bril- 
liant or entertaining or origi- 
nal.’”—New York Herald. 


‘What strikes one first, as he 
is here revealed, is the immense 
humanness of the man, his 
varied interests—these and his 
eandor, his anxious desire to 
look himself squarely in the 


is.’—New York Evening Tele- 


An Autobiography by 
Herbert Spencer 


“ Beyond any reasonable doubt it is destined to take 
rank as one of the two or three most remarkable self- 
portrayals of a human life ever committed to posterity.” 
—tranklin H. Giddings, LL. D., in The Independent. 


face, to see himself as he really | 


**In all the literature of its 
class there is nothing like it. It 
bears the same relationship to 
autobiographical productions as 
Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ 
bears to biographies.’’— Phila- 
delphia Press. 


‘““This book will always be 
of importance, for, though the 
influence of Herbert Spencer 
seems to be waning, he was 
a great and original thinker, 
and his system of philosophy, 
whether it stands or falls, has 
bent the thought of a genera- 
tion, and will keep a position of 
commanding interest.”’— Joseph 
O’Connor, in the New York 
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Educational 
CONNE CTIC U' T 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
An endowed school for boys, devoted exclusively to 
pt for college according to Yale and Harvard 
standards. 
Kev. H. G. BUEHLER, Headmaster. 
NEW YORK 
NEw YoRK, NEW YORK. 


THE. MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 
Fer Girls. curse tans nln peak 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 








Panes Institute 
Starkey Seminary 


Boarding school for boys 
and girls, splendidly sit- 
uated, overlooking Sen 
eca Lake. Modern build- 
ing and equipment. Fine 
health record. Fifty- 
three acres in campus, 
athletic field and gardens. Ten teachers train for best 
colleges or business. Advanced courses in music, art, 
and elocution. Students received at any time. Address 


MARTYN SUMMERBELL, Ph. D., Lakemont, Yates Co., N. Y. 


OHIO 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 72d Year begins 
COLLEGE ‘September 21, 1904. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 
A progressive Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
with libraries, museums, laboratories and ymnasia. 
Seventeen buildings. Departments: The College, the 
Academy, the Theological Seminary, the Conservatory 
of Music. Also courses in Drawing and Painting, and a 
Teachers’ Course in Physical Traiming for Women. 
Eighty-four instructors, 1570 students this year. For 
information address the Secre tary, 
GEORGE M. JoNES, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 
HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of the University of Michigan. 
Men and women admitted on equal terms. Fees and 


cost of living verylow. For announcement and partic- 
ulars address R. 8S. COPELAND, M. D., Ann Arbor, Mich, 





| Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL wasay, jass. 


A SUPERIOR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, Principal. 


THE BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE, 


Revere, Mass. It fits young people for all kinds of Chris- 
tian work, including preaching. Twenty young ladies 
should begin the course ‘n September to become preach- 
ing deaconesses. Send for prospectus. 





A School for Boys 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 
The many considerations of a boy’s life 
~ Da ow orm the text of a pamphlet 
has been written about ROCK 
RivGE HALL. Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are esse sntial for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school, 
This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and iliustrated with nu- 
merous photographic reproductions, de- 
ascribes both by word and picture inany 
details of the school life as well as the 
vantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings, 
Sent without charge on request. 
DR. G. BR. WHITE, Sytncipal, 
gna oe 











Educational 
___ MASSACHUSETTS _ 


TATE IG LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 
For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Weils, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
ae t Kall, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
ding 
Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





The Gilman School 


for Girls Also Called 
The Cambridge School 
Advantages of Greater boston without the drawbacks 
of city life, Resident Pupils, $1,000, 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Direetor, Cambridge, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER 


Howard Seminary 


For Cirls and Young Ladies 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

25 miles from Boston. Academic, College Prepara- 

jee J and Special Courses. Art and music studios. Large 

endowments make low terms. $350 to $400. Famous 

for the earnestness and efficiency of its teachers, For 
Catalogue address 

Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, sae 


Sed iewikk School 


The boys of this school enjoy the advantages 
and privileges of a well regulated Christian home, 
the teachers and the limited number of pupils 
being members of one household. The formation 
of character and the importance of a right start in 
life constantly receive foremost consideration. 
Pupils thoroughly prepared for college or busi- 
ness as rapidly as abilities warrant. Physical 
welfare is safeguarded in every possible way. 
Exceptionally fine opportunities for out-door ex- 
ercise, including boating, fishing, hunting, hardy 
winter sports, and privileges of attractive cottage 
recently builtat Lake Buel. Parents cordially in- 
vited to visit the school. For Year-book, address 


E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal 
Great Barrington, Mass. 
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Event and Comment 


Soon to Appear in The Congrega- 
tionalist 
The Next National Council. Rev. F. A. Noble, 
D. D. 


Congregational Experiment in the Antipodes. 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D. 


A Vacation A-Wheel. Rev. H. W. Boyd. 


The Real Significance of the Liturgical Move- 
ment. Rev. Malcolm Dana. 


Impressions of Australia. Lucien C. Warner. 
The Parson as a Tramp. Rev. James C. Alvord. 


A Forgotten Glory of Park Street Church. Rev. 
Leonard W. Bacon, D. D. 


The Joys of Camping. Leoline W. Bridgman. 


F God made the country in the first 

place, the claims of health, and the 
God-implanted demands of human nature 
are going to be the mak- 
ing of it in the future. 
Steam and electricity, 
rural delivery and the telephone help 
in that making. If this is so then the 
country church is to be the church of the 
future as it was of the past. The meth- 
ods of the successful country church will 
be the methods of the future. Herein is 
the inspiration for work. The churches 
built up or kept up in country conditions 
are not going to move up-town to make 
room for a bank, nor out of town to catch 
the drift into the suburbs. Every coun- 
try minister, especially in New England, 
can look at his church and feel that its 
presence speaks the famous words of 
Marshal MacMahon at the Malikoff, 
words repeated, it is said, by Meade at 
Gettysburg, ‘“J’ici, Je reste’’—‘‘ Here I 
am, here I remain.’’ Those churches 
which stand on the enduring hills are 
likely to have some of the enduring 
quality of the hills in their constitution. 
This is one of the words of strength 
which the Spirit speaks to our country 
churches. 


Country Life the 
Coming Life 


HATEVER break the summer may 

necessitate in church services and 
the other outward expressions of institu- 
tional religion, the obli- 
gation to conduct our- 
selves ds disciples of the Lord Christ 
holds, whatever the season or the temper- 
ature. Persons who go on vacations are 
frequently admonished to take their reli- 
gion with them, but it is no less desirable 
to exhort those who stay at home not to 
grow lax or careless. The hot weather 
puts a severe and unusual strain upon all 
of us. It is hard when the thermometer 
persists in staying in the nineties to keep 
steady and serene, to fulfill the minor 
courtesies, to live with others according 
to the great law of Christ. But after all, 
virtue that will not endure an exceptional 
test comes short of the Christian ideal; 
and whatever else we may gain or fail to 





The Summer Test 


gain from the current summer, it may 
yield us returns in character which will 
be worth all that they cost in the coin of 
self-discipline. 

IVE years ago the Presbyterians of 

Philadelphia, inspired by an address 
by Dwight L. Moody, undertook a series 
of evangelistic meet- 
ings in tents located 
at various points in 
the city. The results were so successful 
that each successive summer the work 
has been enlarged and improved. The 
first year three tents were used and 
nine different places occupied, while last 
year seven tents were set up at twenty- 
seven locations and an average attend- 
ance of 415,150 was registered. Be- 
sides the meetings in the tents open-air 
gatherings are held, so that the whole 
city is excellently supplied with religious 
services during the summer. Efficient 
committees are formed for every depart- 
ment of the work before any steps are 
taken, and all is carried on in a system- 
atic manner. This year the services 
were inaugurated June 19 by a series of 
special meetings in the Presbyterian 
churches throughout the city, for which 
speakers of prominence have been en- 
gaged. S. H. Hadley, the successor to 
“‘ Jerry ’’ McAuley of the famous Water 
Street Mission, New York city, will be 
in Philadelphia in the interest of this 
evangelistic movement. An unusual fea- 
ture is the fact that no collections will 
be taken at any of the meetings. The 
expenses last year amounted to $14,000 
and were met by personal contributions, 
and the same plan will be carried out 
this year. 


Summer Evangelistic 
Work in Philadelphia 


HERE is need not only of more care- 

fulness in carrying out arrangements 
for the annual Sunday school picnic, but 
the festival itself may 
in many cases be made 
more worthy of the 
motive which prompts it. There is a 
measure of truth in the satirical remark 
of the ivy orator at Harvard last week, 
who defined the Sunday school picnic as 
involving a long journey into the coun- 
try, where a very large company, seated 
on very uncomfortable seats, are fed on 
very meager fare. But the trend, we 
hope, is in the direction of a more sensi- 
ble and satisfactory festival We were 
the guests only last week. at what seemed 
to us an ideal Sunday school picnic. It 
was held within walking distance of the 
place where the school assembles each 
Sunday; it did not convene until four 
o’clock in the afternoon; the refresh- 
ments were simple but ample and appe- 
tizing; there was an abundance of sport 


Dignifying the Sun- 
day School Picnic 


and good cheer, and by half past seven or 
eight all who attended were homeward 
bound. Certainly the success of the Sun- 
day school picnic does not depend upon 
devoting a whole day to it or upon in- 
ducements to gluttony or carousal. It 
ought to be kept free from elements of 
rowdyism and over-indulgenee in any 
line, and to be made a happy, wholesome 
and truly invigorating function in the 
summer life of the church. 


NE of the Filipino visitors to Boston 

duriog the past week, when he heard 
President Eliot describe the Phillips 
Brooks House at Har- 
vard and its housing of 
various religious socie- 
ties under one roof, said, ‘‘That is the 
finest thing I have seen in America.”’ 
Another Filipino, when asked what had 
impressed him most in this country, said 
that it was our public libraries. Cathe- 
drals and governors’ palaces he knew— 
Spain supplied those in a way we cannot 
rival; but places for books of all the ages, 
all religions, all arts, all trades, for all 
people without money and without price 
—truly that was astounding! But it ex- 
plains America to a very considerable 
degree. 


The Secret of 
America’s Prestige 


N the list of summer schools appears 

a new applicant for favor and at 
Northfield a new attraction. What but 
Pg ate ee a summer school for 
= ae women’s foreign mission- 
ary societies, July 12-19? 

It is one outcome of the interdenomina- 
tional conference of Woman’s Boards 
held in New York in January. Plans 
have been made by a committee repre- 
senting seven denominational boards. 
Miss Stanwood, home secretary of the 
W. B. M., is the Congregational member, 
and several officers of this board will be 
in attendance. One important object is 
to promote the united study course and 
to aid leaders in the use of Dux Christus, 
the book on Japan, which has been pre- 
pared for next year by Dr. William Elliot 
Griffis, and which will then be ready for 
circulation. A daily lesson in this course 
will be given, an hour each day will be 
devoted to section work and another to a 
training class, where practical topics will 
be treated by competent leaders and op- 
portunity will be given for free discussion. 
Among those expected to aid in this im- 
portant work are Mrs. Sangster, Mrs. 
W. A. Montgomery, Mrs. N. M. Water- 
bury, Miss Clementina Butler, Miss Lou- 
ise M. Hodgkins, Mrs. Charles M. Lam- 
son, Mrs. J. H. Knowles, Mrs. R. E. 
Speer, Dr. Griffis and Dr. T. H. P. Sailer. 
Students will also have the privilege of 
attending a Bible study class conducted 
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daily by Dr. G. Campbell Morgan. It is 
an opportunity which many will wish to 
improve and which reduced railroad rates 
and comfortable accommodations will 
make possible. 


CANNING the lists of graduates and 
prize winners of the higher institu- 
tions of learning in New York city now, 
is like reading a list of the 
— Intellectual first families in German 
riumphs 
and Russian Jewry. Re- 
ferring to the situation in the metropolis, 
as an incitement to Roman Catholics to 
awake to the competition they were to 
meet from Jews in the future, Father 
McMahon, the eminent Catholic priest 
and educator of New York recently said 
to a Boston circle of Catholics: 

The Jewish students in the College of New 
York and in the normal schools are in great 
excess of all other students, when we consider 
the proportion of the Jewish people to the 
rest of the population. And intellectually, 
they carry everything before them. The He- 
brews are becoming a tremendous force in 
America because they first acquire wealth, 
then use it as a means of intellectual culture, 
and then break down the social barriers. 
Having broken with their ancient faith, 
and at best having only theism left, it 
becomes a serious matter what these in- 
tellectual but spiritually adrift Jews are 
to be and to do. Will they in due time 
dominate our finance and our journalism 
as they do Europe’s? Will they accept 
Jesus as an ethical guide and example, 
even though they reject the orthodox 
Christian view of his derivation, mission, 
and relation to humanity? If as Father 
McMahon says the Jews are breaking 
down social barriers, that implies inter- 
marriage of Jew and Gentile in due time, 
just as has be@n the case in higher Eng- 
lish society circles. With intermarriage 
there might come a marked accession of 
emphasis on the family in Gentile circles 
where individualism is now rampant. 


( religion there is much, more say 
some than ever before. But insti- 
tutional religion is not in its best estate. 
Church historians are show- 
ing now the hollowness of 
the deposit theory of church 
origin, whether Roman Catholic or Puri- 
tan, Episcopalian or Congregational. 
Adaptation to environment has been the 
rule; form conditioned by need has been 
the law. What then of the future? May 
it not be true of the Church, what Bage- 
hot says of the State: ‘Institutions 
which have grown from the beginning by 
adaptation may last as long as any, if 
they continue to possess the power of 
adaptation”? Three years ago, at the 
National Council in Portland, Presi- 
dent Tucker indicted the Congregational 
churches for their lack of adaptation to 
@ new social structure and a new social 
Christian ideal. Have the three years 
which have intervened seen any marked 
approach toward a better state of af- 
fairs? Undoubtedly there has been a 
movement toward greater emphasis on 
fellowship and connectionalism. Indi- 
vidualism, separatism and independency 
have had their day in their eighteenth 
and nineteenth century forms. It is in- 
teresting to find one of the leading Bap- 
tist laymen of England saying, in a re- 
cent address to his association, that in 
the liberty of congregationalism the Eng- 


Adaptation or 
Stagnation 


lish Baptists have sometimes got ‘‘ very 
near to lunacy,” and that if the Baptists 
of England are to be equal to the de- 
mands of the times upon them and on 
other Christians, there must be closer 
fellowship. ‘‘ Without destroying local 
liberty there can be more effective alli- 
ance.”’ 


HERE is a way of settling sectarian 

disputes on foreign mission fields 
which comes naturally to an imperial 
power like Ger- 
many, namely by 
arbitrary delimita- 
tion of frontiers. Not that it has already 
come to pass—this setting of Protestants 
to labor in one part of the colony and 
Roman Catholics in another, Lutherans 
here and Reformed folk there. But the 
German Kolonialbund has petitioned the 
imperial chancellor to put an end in some 
such way as this, to the trouble which it 
says, is caused among the natives in Ger- 
many’s colonies by the diversities of 
Christian doctrine presented. This body 
of colonial experts asks that separate 
spheres of influence be assigned and that 
separation be strictly enforced ; and more- 
over they ask that further extension of 
missionary effort be subject to the discre- 
tion of the colonial authorities. The milk 
in this cocoanut is the fact that the atroc- 
ities of the German colonial administra- 
tors and commercial agents have been ex- 
posed by honest, humane missionaries. 
No wonder the administrators wish to 
get power to curb the messengers of the 
churches; and the pity of it is that the 
chancellor of the empire has recently 
spoken as if in a contest between German 
official and trade interests and-the ethics 
of the gospel, the missionary is not a pa- 
triot if he sides against Germany and with 
the natives. 


Whity Colonial Governors 
Dislike Missionaries 





ECRETARY OF WAR TAFT’S din- 

ner in honor of Cardinal Satolli last 
week, attended by Supreme Court jus- 
tices, legislators and 
eminent men of war, 
was in return for 
courtesies extended to Governor Taft 
when in Rome negotiating with the 
papacy relative to the friars’ lands in 
the Philippines. This social function, 
together with the cardinal’s presentation 
to the President and their exchange of 
felicitous words of congratulation, is 
symptomatic of an altered state of affairs 
in Washington, due in part to the inevi- 
table course of events once we deter- 
mined to control territory dominated by 
Latin and Malaysian Catholics, and due 
also to the sort of President now in power, 
whose personal friendships with Roman 
Catholics and whose dealings with them 
as candidates for office and as claimants 
for rights and privileges are not those of 
his Protestant predecessors. 


The Republic and the 
Papacy 


HE papacy is said to be disappointed 
because its course toward France has 

not commended itself even to Catholic 
“ aside Powers like Spain or Aus- 
a tria. The pope’s decree 
— ordering a codification of 
the vast body of law which has come into 
being during the rule of many pontiffs, 
bids fair to effect in time a systematiza- 
tion of great practical worth to responsi- 
ble administrative and judicial officials of 
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the church, and it will bea reform with 
which Pius X.’s name will be inseparably 
associated. The death of Archbishop 
Augusto Guidi, special diplomatic envoy 
of the papacy to the Philippines, where, 
with Governor General Taft (now Secre- 
tary of War) he finally brought to pass an 
understanding between the friars and the 
United States Government as to terms of 
transfer of their large holdings of lands, 
removes a conspicuous servant of the 
papacy, whose entire career has been 
one of negotiations of a diplomatic sort, 
usually with success.. He was very. near 
Leo XIII., and influential far beyond his. 
nominal official area of action. 


F the 1,446 persons on the General 

Slocum when she burned in the East. 
River, New York Harbor, 179 were in- 
jured, 938 died and ninety- 
three are missing. Evi- 
dence goes to show that 
the life preservers were so old as to be 
worthless; the crew had never had a fire 
drill; the hose and fire apparatus were- 
out of repair. Just now there is stern 
determination to punish the guilty, high 
orlow. But will the mood last? We are 
such a sentimental, tolerant, life-despis- 
ing people. This disaster is one that 
comes home to churches especially, inas- 
much as there are few if any societies 
which contribute more to the summer 
excursion business of water craft than 
churches and Sunday schools do. Steps. 
have been taken in Brooklyn, and with 
reason, we think, to combine the churches 
in an anti-excursion league until such re- 
forms in construction of steamboats, in: 
supervision of apparatus and enforcement 
of fire drills is brought about as will jus- 
tify pastors and superintendents in in- 
trusting the precious lives of their flocks 
on board the craft. The Engineering 
News, commenting on the General Slo- 
cum disaster, says: 

We know not how to emphasize this too 
strongly—the General Slocum was no worse a 
fire risk than the average river or sound or 
harbor passenger steamer in use all over the 
United States. She was a fair representative- 
of the prevailing type. The same disaster 
that befell her may befall tomorrow any one 
of thousands of such craft plying on American 
inland waters, and we do not except from this 
the so-called finest examples of the steamboat 
builders’ art plying on the Sound or the Hud- 
son River. 


The General 
Slocum Disaster 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT and 
Charles Warren Fairbanks of Indiana 
were the unanimous choice of the dele- 
ig euaiais gates to the Republican. 
je Republican National Convention in 
br sais: session in Chicago last 
week. Mr. Fairbanks, now United States. 
senator from Indiana, is a descendant of 
one of the oldest. New England families, 
who has prospered as a lawyer and polit- 
ical leader. His nomination inspires no- 
particular enthusiasm, and adds no weight. 
to the ticket. He was not opposed, 
neither was his nomination urged by the 
head of the ticket. He is conservative, 
represents the property interests of the 
country, and is a thoroughgoing partisan. 
Mr. Roosevelt was nominated because: 
the rank and file of his party want him, 
and not because his party’s ‘“‘machine 
leaders’’ love him or desire to have him 
in power. Like Mr. Cleveland, he is. 
honored by the country at large for the 
enemies he has made. He stands on a 
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platform in the main voicing his con- 
victions; he goes into the campaign with 
a chairman of the national committee of 
his own choosing, Hon. G. B. Cortelyou, 
who will manage it on a high plane and 
with few or no pledges of post-election 
sort such as have embarrassed many high- 
minded presidents—notably President 
Harrison when he came to pay debts 
contracted by Mr. Quay. With Mr. 
Roosevelt as candidate the campaign 
bids fair to be one in which personality 
rather than platform will count for most 
with electors. 


N the tariff the platform opens the 

way for revision and for reciprocal 
trade, but affirms that legislation of this 
sort can only be safely un- 
dertaken by a party whose 
cardinal principle is protection. The 
plank in its phrasing is a compromise 
one, and therefore open to a favoring in- 
terpretation by each faction, the conserv- 
atives and the progressives. President 
Butler of Columbia University, a dele- 
gate and one of the President’s ‘kitchen 
cabinet,” says that this plank is ‘a con- 
servative declaration for a progressive 
policy,’? and Walter Wellman, the vet- 
eran journalist, interprets the action as 
indicative of speedy revision downward 
if the President be re-elected. 


The Platform 


N obedience to pressure from the Pres- 

ident, the platform once more deals 
with the issue of Negro disenfranchise- 
ment in the South, concern- 
ing which there has been a 
tendency of late years to be 
silent or less insistent; and it calls for 
‘*such Congressional action as shall de- 
termine whether by special discrimina- 
tions the elective franchise in any state 
has been unconstitutionally limited, and 
if such is the case, we demand that rep- 
resentation in Congress and in the elec- 
toral college shall be proportionately re- 
duced as directed by the Constitution.” 
In response to political pressure from the 
Pacific coast the policy of Chinese exclu- 
sion was reindorsed, but toned down so 
as to minimize Secretary Hay’s difficul- 
ties. 


The Negro and 
the Chinaman 


HE appeal of 7,000 petitioners from 

the professional and liberally edu- 
cated circles of college presidents, pro- 
fessors, clergymen and law- 
yers, etc., asking that the 
convention declare for ulti- 
mate Philippine independence was not 
brought before the convention, and was 
shelved in the resolutions committee, in 
obedience to the Administration’s prefer- 
ence for the opportunist policy of Mr. 
Taft, who, while admitting that independ- 
ence is a commendable ideal, believes 
that committment by pledge, either parti- 
san or governmental, just now, is un- 
wise. Arbitration as a mode of settling 
international disputes, and a civil service 
based on merit are indorsed. 


The Future of 
the Philippines 


NCE personal equation is out of the 
way, the issue which most concerns 

the voter in this campaign and which will 
concern him during 
the coming decade 
or two is not the issue of the tariff or of 
colonial administration or of international 


The Fundamental Issue 


peace. It is the issue of effective control 
by the Nation or by the State, by society 
as a whole whatever the governmental 
unit, of those combinations of capital and 
labor which during recent years have as- 
sumed the attitude of monopoly as over 
against fair trade and have defied the 
State to curb their power. Under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt there has been more vig- 
orous action by the Executive and Legal 
departments of government in dealing 
with this issue than by any of his prede- 
cessors, and because of his challenging of 
aggregations of wealth and aggregations 
of union labor he has his bitterest ene- 
mies. If he is re-elected it will be chiefly 
because a. majority of the electors of the 
nation are still individualists in the main, 
but individualists with a deep social pur- 
pose, bent on seeing to it that tyranny 
be not set up anew either by the pluto- 
cratic few or the democratic many. 

Besides his own record, Mr. Roosevelt 
will enter the campaign standing on this 
platform: ‘‘ Combinations of capital and 
of labor are the results of the economic 
movement of the age, but neither must 
be permitted to infringe upon the rights 
and interests of the people. Such combi- 
nations when lawfully formed for lawful 
purposes are alike entitled to the protec- 
tion of the laws, but both are subject to 
the laws and neither can be permitted to 
break them.”’ 


HETHER re-elected or not, the 

President intends to have fresh 
blood in his cabinet body and to have the 
advice of vigorous, up-to-date 
young men. With the retire- 
ment of Mr. Knox as At- 
torney-General July 1, Mr. Moody, tow 
Secretary of War, will take that plate. 
He is an able lawyer, a positive person- 
ality with an irreproachable personal and 
professional record ; and may be counted 
upon as Attorney-General to press to con- 
clusion the issue of the Nation versus the 
Trust, whether left to his own inclinations 
or ordered by the President. The best of 
the old New England traditions are incar- 
natein him. His successor in the Navy De- 
partment will be Mr. Paul Morton, now 
vice-president of the Sante Fé Railroad, 
a positive, constructive, administrative 
genius, who, while not up on the technical 
points of his new place, will bring to it 
breadth and force of administrative ef- 
ficiency. A recent convert to Republican. 
ism, his father having been a Cabinet 
member under Mr. Cleveland and a Gold 
Democrat in the campaigns of 1896 and 
1900, his appointment startles ultra-Re- 
publican partisans ; but Mr. Roosevelt 
is looking for administrators not for ad- 
ditional partisan advisers. Mr Cortelyou, 
who becomes chairman of the Republiean 
National Committee, will have as his suc- 
cessor in the Department of Commerce, 
Hon. Victor Metcalf, now of the Cali- 
fornia Congressional delegation, an able 
man with good record. 


Cabinet Re- 
construction 


IRST the porte and at last the sultan 
have consented to plans pressed upon 
Turkey by France, Italy and Great Brit- 
ain relative to ending atroc- 

Turkey Under ities in Armenia and the 
a chronic plundering and 
brutal persecution of that people. The 
precise terms of the reforms promised we 
know not; and so often have such pledges 
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been given only to be broken, that one 
cannot allow his joy to be too pronounced 
for fear of later disillusionment. But all 
accounts agree as to the iniquities re- 
cently practiced in the vicinity of Bitlis 
and Sassoon, and chief credit for prompt. 
and decisive action by Europe rests with 
M. Delcasse, French foreign minister, 
and not with the British Government 
aforetime protector of humanity in 
Turkey. This transfer in itself is sig- 
nificant of much. The greatest states- 
man in Europe today with the finest 
record of pacific and constructive work 
behind him during the past decade is 
M. Delcasse. The daughter of the United 
States Minister to Turkey, was married 
last week in Paris to a French count. 
The sultan of Turkey’s gift to the bride 
was a decoration set in diamonds, rubies 
and emeralds. Mr. Leishman is reported 
as hoping that the difficulties between 
Turkey and the United States may be 
settled by diplomacy. ‘‘Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick.”” Secretary Hay 
and Mr. Roosevelt have not the endurance 
of Mr. Leishman, and consequently are 
sending the fleet into Turkish waters. 
From all we can learn of Mr. Leishman’s 
record at Constantinople it is about time 
that he had an intimation to return home 
permanently. As for further diplomatic 
negotiations, the time has come for ac- 
tion. 


USSIAN reverses on land and sea 

continue. The day fora combat on 
a large scale on land evidently draws 
near as the several Japanese 
armies gather in an envelop- 
ing circle about the brave, tenacious but 
outclassed Russian army. Testimony 
from English and American war corre- 
spondents at the front is cumulative as to 
the disparity in scientific equipment and 
effective strategy of the twoarmies. Dr. 
A. F. Schauffler, in a letter to the New 
York Evening Post, tells of a conversa- 
tion with Sir Claude Macdonald, the 
British ambassador to China, during the 
Boxer outbreak and the siege of Peking, 
in which the veteran diplomatist and mil- 
itary man said, “‘ Yes, the Japanese soldier 
will match the British and the German 
soldier man for man, and their com- 
missariat department will beat us all.’ 
This prophecy is present-day history. 
The Russian fleet having ventured forth 
from Port Arthur, Admiral Togo once 
more has driven it back, minus a battle- 
ship and with damaged survivors of the 
fray, the Japanese torpedo boat fleet doing 
its deadly work anew. 


The Far East 


HILE the war correspondents are 
warm in their praise of Japanese 
military prowess, they are equally positive: 
ris pecegpaililaa in their protest against 
le Disappointee their own treatment by 
MR sere the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and a formal protest and a petition 
for greater liberty have been filed. Our 
opinion is that under new conditions of 
warfare the correspondent never again 
can be permitted to have the liberty he 
has had formerly. Japan’s instinct to 
preserve her life and gain her ends is 
higher in the scale of values than the 
world’s craving to know all that is to be 
known about policies or details of the 
campaign. It has been a bitter and ex- 
pensive lesson for international journal- 
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ism to learn at the hands of Japan, but it 
has been a wholesome one. 


The Country Church—An En- 
couraging Exhibit 


We have sought in this issue to bring 
together a variety of material bearing 
upon the problems and opportunities of 
country churches. Never before have we 
recognized them to such an extent in a 
single issue, though we seek to make each 
number serve their needs. They certainly 
have a just claim upon the columns of a 
religious paper, for they not only out- 
number city churches but many of them 
in strength and fruitfulness are worthy to 
be compared with strong urban organiza- 
tions, 

Our endeavor in the first place has been 
to picture, with the aid of both text and 
illustrations, the different types of coun- 
try churches to be found among the hills 
and valleys of New England, by the sea, 
on islands and on the wide prairies of the 
West. To show them as they actually 
are in the midst of their peculiar environ- 
ment is the first essential toward under- 
standing them. Fora background to this 
composite picture Mr. Goddard points out 
the place which the country church has 
occupied in literature and a forecast of 
the future is furnished by Mr. Anderson 
through his discerning analysis of pres- 
ent conditions and tendencies. There is 
also some pertinent counsel from the 
governor of New Hampshire to the army 
of persons who spend their summers only 
in the country. 

To make the issue still more represent- 
ative, a number of pastors and workers 
have kindly volunteered to tell us of their 
own endeavors under diverse conditions, 
and through their brief articles and para- 
graphs we get a glimpse of the many-sided 
activities of rural parishes in various 
parts of the country. The candid discus- 
sion of the pros and cons of endowment, 
the revelation of what the home depart- 
ment of the Sunday school accomplishes, 
the emphasis put upon the church socia- 
ble, lawn parties, men’s clubs, upon 
schoolhouse meetings and tent services, 
the statement of ways of co-operating 
with other denominations, all help to il- 
luminate the subject under discussion. 
We are impressed with the elasticity and 
progressiveness of many churches which 
have adjusted themselves to the new 
demands of new times and have shown 
a commendable measure of initiative, in- 
genuity and persistence. 

All in all, this issue may be put by the 
side of the July World’s Work, which is 
termed an uplift number and points out 
grounds for encouragement in various 
departments of the nation’s life. Our 
twenty or more pages devoted to the 
country church offset a good deal of 
pessimistic talk touching the deteriora- 
tion of country churches. Some, to be 
sure, have died and are dying; but in the 
cases of over-churched communities or of 
divided, unspiritual churches, this nat- 
ural weeding out should be welcomed as 
a return to reason, rather than deplored 
as a decay of religion. And still all over 
the land, in many communities ranging 
from 1,500 inhabitants down to 200 or 300, 
the Christian Church is light, salt and 
leaven and represents the best institu- 


tional life to be found. There is call, to 
be sure, for greater energy, larger adapta- 
tion, more abiding enthusiasm. But we 
believe we are on the eve of a better era 
in country as well as in the city. 

At any rate, a perusal of these pages 
stimulates such expectation and we do 
well to remember that, despite the drift 
to the city, the welfare of the nation 
rests upon country churches and they 
must continue to be fountains of power. 
City people are more closely identified 
with the country church than they real- 
ize. Many received their earliest spirit- 
ual impressions and lessons there, many 
more return each summer to share the 
life and fortunes of the old village church. 
There is also a decided movement from 
city to country for long summer residence 
or all the year round; and this ought 
eventually to be a great source of strength 
and growth to the rural church. Well 
may we all carry on our hearts the wel- 
fare of the country church, which has 
been one of the main sources of this 
nation’s greatness. 


Park Street Church and Its 
Problem 


A new and unexpected phase was put 
upon the situation at Park Street Church, 
Boston, last week by the inability of the 
prudential committee of the-society to 
gain the approval of a majority of that 
body for the proposition favored by the 
committee that the property be leased to 
the Boston Herald for a term of years. 
On the evening before the meeting of the 
society at which this opposition mani- 
fested itself so strongly, the church had, 
by the narrow majority of sixty-eight to 
fifty-nine, voted in favor of destroying 
the present building and erecting a struc- 
ture to be rented to the Herald. But in 
the intervening twenty-four hours a suffi- 
cient number of pew holders was rallied 
to defeat this plan. What the next step 
will be it is difficult to forecast, but it 
seems unlikely that any very permanent 
solution of the problem has been reached. 

Meanwhile public interest is manifested 
to a degree unusual in connection with 
church property. This is due partly to 
the central and strategic location of the 
edifice, partly to its historic associations, 
and partly to the fact that Park Street 
Church has won for itself in the eyes of 
the denomination and of the country an 
honorable place for its record as a strong 
center of evangelical faith and a valiant 
supporter of missionary and evangelistic 
enterprises. Moreover, it is today a dis- 
tinctly down-town church and the policy 
which it shall finally adopt will carry 
suggestion to many other down-town 
churches confronted with similar condi- 
tions. Because of all these circumstances 
Christian leaders in different parts of the 
country are watching developments at 
this well-known corner. 

The case is an unusually complicated 
one. The church itself, as the votes last 
week show, is divided almost evenly with 
respect to its future policy. Those who 
of late years have had most to do with 
the management of its affairs believe 
that the money to be obtained from the 
sale or lease of the property could be used 
for church purposes to better advantage 
in some residential section of the city or 
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suburbs. The other party in the chureh 
holds that the present site is the best that 
can be found. Then there is a small but 
earnest body of outsiders, composed of 
patriotic citizens of Boston and repre- 
sented by the committee organized a few 
months ago for the preservation of the 
edifice, who are straining every nerve to 
preserve this landmark, and believe it 
ought not to be sacrificed to the demands 
of business. They would not object to 
a remodeling which would preserve the 
main features and the spire intact, and 
they have made several propositions look- 
ing toward the maintenance of the pres- 
ent edifice, in a somewhat remodeled 
form, as a patriotic and educational 
center. 

Besides these two parties within the 
church and the vigorous remonstrants 
without is the unorganized and, it must 
be confessed, differing sentiment of 
Christian people generally and Congre- 
gationalists in particular. A good many 
laymen feel the force of the practical 
argument that the sum of money now 
invested might be made to yield larger 
returns than at present. There are those, 
too, who, not seeing the necessity at 
present for a new church within the 
limits of the city, would like to see the 
edifice sold and the proceeds divided 
among weaker churches or held, perhaps, 
as a Park Street Fund to subsidize home 
and foreign missions. This opinion was 
voiced at the last meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club by Rev. C. L. Morgan, D. D., 
then chairman of the outlook committee. 
And there are still others who believe 
that the church may yet maintain itself 
strongly where it is and do a work in the 
future commensurate with that of the 
past. 

It is not easy for those who have not 
thoroughly studied the problem to ex- 
press a wise judgment upon so compli- 
cated a situation. There is greater call 
for sympathy and charity toward an hon- 
ored church passing through a difficult 
ordeal than .for quick and dogmatic com- 
ments as to what it ought or ought not 
to do. In our judgment it would seem 
that the opinion of the commissioners 
elected by the churches of the new Bos- 
ton Union Conference to extend sympa- 
thy and counsel where needed and wel- 
comed might properly be sought at this 
juncture. There is not likely to arise 
another instance this year the proper set- 
tlement of which would have a more im- 
portant bearing, not only upon the or- 
ganization in question, but upon the 
sisterhood of churches and upon our de. 
nominational standing and influence in 
this vicinity. 

For our own part, we are by no means 
sure that Park Street Church, just where 
it is today, has outlived its usefulness. 
It is not hard to conceive of circumstances 
under which it might regain its old pres- 
tige. With a far-seeing policy and defi- 
nite program, with unity in its own ranks 
and with the substantial interest of the 
sister churches assured, we see no reason 
why Park Street Church might not min- 
ister to thousands of persons Sabbath by 
Sabbath and throughout the week. If 
Tremont Temple gathers in so many. and 
exerts so wide an influence, it is by no 
means impossible that another church in 
the vicinity, of a little different type per- 
haps, but equally well manned and sup- 
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ported, might do a great work, not merely 
for the permanent residents in the local- 
ity, but for the thousands who float up 
and down the streets and who so long 
as the Common remains will always be 
within easy reach. Besides serving their 
spiritual interests, the church would earn 
the gratitude of many persons here and 
elsewhere who would regret to see such 
a conspicuous landmark disappear. We 
hope, at least, that before the last citadel 
of Congregationalism in the down-town 
district of Boston is surrendered all the 
alternatives may be carefully canvassed 
and a decision reached which will com- 
mend itself to the sober judgment of 
Congregationalists everywhere. 


The Ideal of Patriotism 


The world is seeing just now the result 
of a sort of patriotism which makes the 
nation supreme above everything else. 
Japan’s ancient religions have lost vital- 
ity. Christianity has not yet conquered 
the people.. Consequently country gets 
the adoration in Japan that God and 
country divide in Great Britain or the 
United States, let us say. The Mikadoisa 
mysterious, miraculous personage, whose 
name is not taken on the lips lightly. 
The Japanese people feel about him some- 
what as the ancient Israelites felt about 
Jehovah, Victories on land or sea are 
attributed to his supernatural, mysteri- 
ous power. Volunteers for the war leave 
kindred and home stoically, so far as emo- 
tions family-ward are concerned, but are 
alive with feeling for country and covet 
opportunity to die for her. Now unques- 
tionably a well-trained, perfectly armed 
host of men who feel and act thus is a 
fighting power that Europe and America 
must reckon with hereafter. But is the 
type of patriotism it represents the 
highest ? 

American patriotism, which is but a 
variant of Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon 
patriotism, has in the past been akin 
to religion. God and country, right and 
might have usually kept together. Amer- 
ican patriotism has not been, as Tolstoi 
says all patriotism is, ‘‘ fundamentally 
immoral.’’ It has been ‘‘exalted into a 
moral principle, not a branch of avarice, ”’ 
to quote Channing’s description of what 
ideal patriotism should be. But it has 
not been an irrational, unreasoning, 
thoughtless affair, born of emotion or 
blind passion. With Wendell Phillips, 
his countrymen have said: “If I am to 
love my country it must be lovable; if I 
am to honor it, it must be worthy of re- 
spect.”” It has not been “prejudice 
touched with pride,” or Stephen Deca- 
tur’s, ‘‘ My country—may she always be 
right, but my country right or wrong.” 


' Ratherit has been, ‘‘ Our country right or 


wrong—when right to be kept right, 
when wrong to be set right.”” Only 
when patriotism is so conceived canit be 
what John Morley says it is, ‘‘The most 
honorable and most noble part of human 
nature.”’ 

Just as no man liveth unto himself, so 
no nation does, or may. Patriotism that 
at first must take on a provincial cast in 
due time tends toward internationalism, 
neither of which can man do without, as 
Mommsen said. But to define the bound- 
aries between the two, he added, ‘‘One 
would have to be either a god or a devil.” 


Not so. Plain men are solving it every 
day, just as they are solving in their daily 
business or professional and domestic life 
the problem of self-interest versus social 
service. A man cannot give to others 
until he has acquired for himself. ‘One 
leans out the more widely over one’s 
neighbor's field for being effectively 
rooted in one’s own garden,’’ was Brown- 
ing’s way of putting this truth in a letter 
to Story, the sculptor. The more intelli- 
gent and thoroughgoing his American- 
ism, the better one serves the world at 
large. 


The Country Sunday 


George Herbert’s picture of a country 
Sunday— 
Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright— 


might have been drawn in early summer 
time in the New England farms and vil- 
lages. The peace of the heart seems to 
be reflected in unaccustomed quiet under 
roadside elms and about doors where 
busy feet on other days are wont to come 
and go. It even seemed, perhaps, to our 
childish thought, as if all nature recog- 
nized the holy stillness of the day; that 
the sun shone brighter and the wind blew 
more softly and the wild creatures of the 
trees and fields were less afraid of man. 
This recurring sense of restful peace 
was one of the deepest influences of our 
childhood time. Each Lord’s Day morn- 
ing brought unhurried life. That which 
was needful was done in house and barn, 
but there was neither rush nor strain to 
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until the sweet resonance of the church 
bell called and the groups melted—to 
gather again as families for the second 
service. 

This was one pastor’s summer Sunday 
with his people. When the last words 
of farewell had been spoken about the 
door, and the broad green was left to 
quietness again, and the white spire 
above the elms looked down in silence 
on the spires of distant villages and far 
away to a long reach of shining sea, he 
turned to his own door for rest before 
he went across the hills to meet another 
group of his scattered people. The hour 
was fixed ‘‘at early candlelight.’’ Each 
comer brought his candle, and as the 
sunset faded and the congregation grew, 
the bare schoolhouse with its broken 
walls, rude benches and worn desks 
changed from a twilight glimmer to a 
warm radiance of twinkling lights that 
seemed to sway with the words of the 
speaker and the breath of praise. 

This message of the Lord’s Day quiet, 
of closed shops, the shut doors of the 
smithy, the silence of the clattering 
looms in the great mill, the sober groups 
moving toward worship, the bell calls 
filling all the air with music, is a witness 
to the whole community of the presence 
of God’s Spirit and his claim on man. 
Even the least religious man is con- 
fronted with a gracious opportunity. 
The urgent thoughts of buying and sell- 
ing, of ambition and discontent, give 
place. Our life becomes less feverish for 
a little space, touched with the light and 
peace God loves to share with men. 


push the long day’s work toward its com- . 


pletion. The Sunday clothes, the Sunday 
wagon, or the family group starting 
sedately on its way through quiet streets 
told of the restful dignity of the time. 
And when, across the fields of waving 
grain, or through the thick, green roof 
made by the village trees, the rhythm of 
the church bell’s call beat in upon the 
ear, the spirit of reverence entered with 
its music. The church—that gathering- 
place of neighbors, that place of the 
presence of Christ—seemed to reach 
across the airy spaces to claim and sum- 
mon us; and long before we passed from 
the shaded village green through the 
open doors, half unconsciously, half: of 
our own free will, we were in the spirit 
on the Lord’s Day and ready for the forms 
of worship. The sermon was the great 
event of the day, and yet, in looking back, 
how little we remember of what the 
preacher said! But the still spirit of the 
morning hour, the fellowship of the con- 
gregation, the common thought, rever- 
ence of petition, uplift of praise, wrote 
their impressions deep upon our spirits. 
To one such old white church upon its 
overlooking ridge converged the farmers 
from many miles around, leaving their 
women folks and children on the landing 
blocks by the church door and making 
their teams comfortable in the broad 
sheds. They stayed to church and Sun- 
day school. At the noon hour they gath- 
ered under the old elms of the village 
green or on the porches of the houses— 
cousin with cousin, where there was 
hardly one but could trace cousinship 
with all, friend with friend—to eat the 
lunch which they had brought in ample 
baskets. Then for a while they grouped 
themselves for friendly talk, the men to- 
gether and the women by themselves; 


Good Citizenship 

Paul’s satisfaction in his birthplace and 
his citizenship is not inconsistent with 
his purpose to serve Christ with ail his 
powers. Patriotism isa part of the equip- 
ment of his life for service. To discard 
one’s love of country in order to do more 
for Christ is like cutting off a limb in 
order to be a more useful messenger. The 
disciple is not an isolated factor, like one 
grain in a heap of sand; he is bound in 
social relations in order to efficiency. The 
patriot’s tie, like those of blood and neigh- 
borhood, is subordinate to the direct per- 
sonal relation to Christ, but in subordina- 
tion works for his great ends. To love 
Christ more than all does not imply that 
we are to love family or neighborhood or 
country not at all. 

There is a false patriotism which puts 
the love of country above the luve of 
right and love of man. It has few rela- 
tions with justice, and in the strain of 
competition thinks too seldom of mercy. 
It finds expression rather in. shouts than 
deeds. It is but a larger bodying forth 
of individual selfishness. The true Chris- 
tian patriot values the honor and right- 
eousness of his motherland more than her 
wealth and power. And underlying all 
his patriot devotion is the thought of 
serving Christ, who loves all men with 
an impartial love. 

We are now entering upon one of our 
great political campaigns, a time of edu- 
eation and responsibility for every citi- 
zen. Appeals will be made to love of 
party, which in its sphere has been called 
a lower patriotism. But we shall gain 
little from the experience of the time if 
we allow this love of party to eclipse our 
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sober thought and glowing love of the 
whole motherland, which includes within 
its sphere all parties. And we shall fail 
to get the best from patriotism if we 
allow ourselves to forget the brotherhood 
of man. We owe allegiance, but to an 
ascending order of ideals—party, nation, 
the redeemed brotherhood of men, Christ 
the revealer of God, and God himself, the 
Father of all. 

This year of the presidential election 
brings also an especial call to interces- 
sion. The peril of rulers from the temp- 
tations of their work, the responsibilities 
of those who are the servants of all; the 
decisions of the people, true rulers of the 
land, who yet must choose and work 
through others—these are suggestions of 
our opportunity with God. Our patriotic 
thought, daunted by the great issues of 
popular choice, and helpless to under- 
stand or meet the dangers of the future, 
turns with a child’s instinct to the Father 
to put into his hand the issues of choice 
and to rest in the assurance of his 
care. Now the good citizen will be a 
learner, a voter, an enthusiast—but be- 
fore all and consecrating all, an inter- 
cessor in God’s presence for the mother- 
land which holds his love. 





Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, July 3-9. Ps. 67. 


In Brief 


For our illustrations in this number we are 
largely indebted to the Church Building and 
Home Missionary Societies, to Mr Puddefoot 
and other missionary workers and pastors. 
While they do not in all cases illustrate the 
articles they accompany, as a whole they are 
intended to picture the rural church of today 
the country over—from Massachusetts to 
California, from North Dakota to Florida— 
and its evolution from the primitive sod-house 
in South Dakota to the more modern struc- 
tures in that section or the stately and ornate 
edifice in Methuen, Mass. While it was im- 
possible to present all the worthy structures— 
or even all the typical ones—in a single issue, 
a careful comparison of some of the later ones 
with the barnlike type formerly almost uni- 
versal will show that there has been an evolu- 
tion in the architecture of the country church. 


Miss Stoneand Messrs. Perdicaris and Varley 
ought to get together, compare notes and form 
a Society of ex-Captives. 


Among all the oraturs at the Republican 
Convention in Chicago it was the colored man 
who had his terminal facilities best in hand. 
And for reward he had his full share of atten- 
tion and applause, 


Despite the addition of a number of pages to 
this issue we shall be obliged to have an over- 
flow meeting next week in order to provide 
room for the superabundance of material re- 
lating to the country church. 





Herbert Spencer’s housekeeper recently 
advertised for a new place, and used her 
former position as an asset. One who could 
please for a long term of years, as crusty and 
juiceless a philosopher as Spencer must have 
virtues. 





A crusade is being carried on by the police 
in Germany against quack medicines. Out of 
over 100 samples analyzed, eighty per cent. 
were found to have no medicinal value. 
Germany seems to be as badly off in this re- 
spect as our own country. 


W. D. Howells, D. C. L., by grace of Oxford 
University. What would Sidney Smith think 
of this, who in 1820 asked sneeringly, “ In the 
four quarters of the globe, who reads an 
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American book, or goes to an American play, 
or looks at an American picture? ” 


The Christian Advocate makes Prof. Wil- 
liston Walker’s plea for-positive, constructive 
preaching, which plea we printed on our cover 
page June 11, the text of a leading editorial. 
We have heard many other commendations of 
Professor Walker’s strong words. 





Friends of horses may compete for the privi- 
lege of doing them a service and at the same 
time arguing for universal peace. The Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society offers a prize 
of $200 for the best story showing the suffer- 
ings of horses and other animals in war. 





The Western Passenger Association an- 
nounces that round trip tickets at the rate of a 
fare and one-third upon the certificate plan 
will be conceded tothe National Council. A 
fee of 25 cents will be charged for the is- 
suance of certificates. Upon the payment of 
25 cents more to the joint agent at Des 
Moines the time limit will be extended to 
Nov. 15. 





Atlanta University has received $25,000 from 
Mr. Carnegie conditioned on its providing for 
the maintenance of the library building which 
will be erected with the money. Nothing 
would go further toward putting the institution 
in a position to comply with the condition im- 
posed than a generuus gift just now to enable 
it to close its fiscal year free from a deficit. 
Three thousand dollars are needed. 


The Audubon Society has sent out an appeal 
to the clergymen of the country asking them 
to use their influence with children and youth 
in protecting bird life. Sunday school super- 
intendents and teachers as well as clergymen 
should heed this appeal. Elijah, it is said, 
was fed with ravens. Today countless wealth 
of food supply is saved to both producer and 
consumer by the unwearied service of the 
birds. 





The Republican National Convention opened 
its three sessions with prayer. It is surely far 
better to have the instinctive feeling of the 
citizens require this recognition of God’s pres- 
ence than to have the entangling alliance of a 
state-subsidized religion. The Methodist pas- 
tor emphasized the perils of great wealth; the 
Roman Catholic priest, justice as founded on 
God’s will; the Episcopal rector, obedience to 
law. 





Mr. A. Maurice Low, the Washington cor- 
respondent, is authority for the statement 
that Mr. George B. Cortelyou, the man who 
is to manage Mr. Rvosevelt’s campaign, re- 
fused, as if it were a bagatelle, an offer of 
$250,000 to write an official life of Mr. MeKin- 
ley immediately after the latter’s tragic death. 
He would not trade on his intimate relation- 
ship with the martyred dead. With such a 
man in charge the campaign promises to be 
somewhat different in tone and complexion 
from those in which Messrs. Quay and Gor- 
man were masters of negotiations. 


Commencement Week at Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege was made memorable by the announce- 
ment that alumne and friends have shown 
their love and loyalty by pledging $50,000 to 
match the amount offered by Mr. Carnegie for 
anew library. Zeal, work and sacrifice have 
wrought this splendid result. President Wool- 
ley’s brief recital modestly veiled the perse- 
verance and vigor with which she has labored 
to raise the sum needed, and no one will ever 
be able to tell fully the story of the countless 
sacrifices and numberless ways of raising 
money which are represented in the pledges. 





At the recent Andover anniversaries sev- 
eral speakers referred to the place held by 
the Andover Review, and favored the re- 
establishment of such a magazine, which 
might be the medium of publication by and 
for ministers of up-to-date thought on topics 
of Biblical and theological interest. Dr. Em- 
rich made the attractive suggestion of a selec- 
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tion of modern, popular commentaries and 
other helpful books, to be sent out on a circu- 
latory plan to the home missionaries of the 
state. How many good things might be done 
if good people would be so good as to help do 
them! 





Speaker Cannon at the Republican Conven- 
tion said that law as ministered in this coun- 
try “tis strong enough to pull down the 
strongest, strong enough to curb the wicked 
and vicious, strong enough, like the grace of 
God, to throw its arms about the weakest and 
the poorest and bring him under its protec- 
tion.”” We hope it is, though signs to the con- 
trary are not wanting. When the Standard 
Oil Company and some of the other aggre- 
gations of capital with a cruel monopolistic 
policy are attacked and their promoters pun- 
ished, the statement will be more accurate. 
But the point now is, that Speaker Cannon is 
orthodox enough to refer to the grace of God. 
Grace is not too common a word in the vo- 
cabulary of the Church today. 





Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


Apropos of Hawthorne, I have piloted Rev. 
Dr. Alexander Gosman of Australia about 
Salem and Rev. John Kelman of Edinburgh 
about Concord, and each said that Hawthorne 
was of far more interest to him as a person- 
ality than, in the one case, the Puritan settlers 
or Roger Williams, or Ralph Waldo Emerson 
in the other case. Mr. Kelman’s obeisance 
before, and scrutiny of the Old Manse in Con- 
cord was like unto that of a devout Catholic’s 
on getting his first glimpse of the Vatican. 

« * * 

The artist in Hawthorne appealed to the 
artist in the late Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs. ‘* But 
how solitary, high musing, his genius moves 
in this atmosphere of the essential mystery of 
life, as in the tenebrous splendor of somber 
clouds, all whose edges burn with gold! ”’ said 
Dr. Storrs of Hawthorne in his great dis- 
course on The Recognition of the Supernat- 


ural. 
a *:~@ 


Dr. Leonard W. Bacon has my sympathy. 
Not because the Churchman says that his his- 
tory of Congregationalism just published isa 
model popular exposition of a denomination’s 
standpoint, but because he is constantly being 
confounded with his distinguished father. I 
understand he says that whereas during most 
of his life he has been known as the son of his 
father, he expects that during the rest of his 
days he will be known as the father-in-law of 
clever Josephine Dodge Daskam Bacon. 


« * « 


Dr. Lyman Abbott’s recent effort in The 
Outlook to prescribe wisely and comfortingly 
for a wife whose husband was interested in 
another woman, does not commend him to 
Harper’s Weekly, which intimates that his 
invitations to address women’s clubs will not 
be as frequent as formerly. It has invited 
discussion of his ethics of marriage and let- 
ters—mainly adverse—are pouring in. Roman 
Catholics carry on this business of confession 
and of prescription for perplexed souls better 
than we do. A whole body of pastoral the- 
ology and casuistry which has come down 
from the experience of the past is accessible 
to their clergy. 


oe 


* 

A college president told me last week that 
their treasury would be open for much needed 
gifts until after July 1, and their books for the 
year would not be closed until after the date 
formally and legally set. I asked ‘‘ Why?” 
‘© We hope to profit by the July dividends,” 
he said. That evening I read that the finan- 
cial expert of the Boston Transcript estimates 
that the dividend payments in Boston alone on 
July 1, will aggregate nearly $28,000,000, an 
increase of $5,000,000 over one year ago. The 
point of the college president’s remarks is 
clearer to me now. 
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and of Visitors untry Church Appreciation 
By Hon. N. J. Bachelder, Governor of New Hampshire 

















{Governor Bachel- 
der of New Hamp- 
shire is a native 
of the state, long 
| identified with its 
interests, and now 
resident at East An- 
dover. Dartmouth 
College has honored 
him with the degree 
of M. A. Heis in 
line with a succes- 
sion of recent gover- 
nors who have dis- 
played much civic 
pride, and done 
much for further- 





708, by IE Purdy, Botton.” ing New Hamp- 
shire’s interests. Governor Rollins, whose 
term was from 1899 to 1901, was the origi- 
nator of the Old Home Week idea which is 
now rooted throughout New England and 
does much to keep alive its sentiment and 
ideals.— EDITORS. } 


The benefits derived by rural communi- 
ties from the rapidly increasing number 
of summer visitors are not fully stated 
without prominent mention of the influ- 
ence exerted upon the country church. 
A large majority of these people are regu- 
lar attendants when at home and naturally 
have a desire to go to church wherever 
they may be. To be sure, among the 
vast numbers of city people who now 
summer in the country, some are so 


_ active in church work during the rest of 


the year that they welcome a vacation in 
this, as in other matters; but these are 
exceptions. The great majority are not 
satisfied with themselves if they neglect 
divine worship on the Sabbath. If near a 
church of their own denomination they 
attend it; if not, they attend whatever 
church there is and enter into its services 
with equal interest and devotion. Many 
a country parson is cheered and stimu- 
lated by being able to preach to twice his 
usual number of hearers through the 
presence of summer visitors. The rural 
pulpit is frequently occupied by city 
preachers of renown staying in the vicin- 
ity, giving both country and city people 
an opportunity to enjoy able sermons by 
distinguished men. 

A prominent aid to the country church 
by the summer element is the inspiration 
for church work. Visitors in most coun- 
try towns are held in esteem by the better 
class of residents and whatever they do 
has much influence. By attending church 
and taking an active part in the services 
they exert a tremendous influence in favor 
of church-going and religious work that 
kindles anew the zeal and religious fervor 
in the hearts of rural church people. 
These may not have become disheartened 
as respects their own faith, but their en- 
thusiasm in behalf of their fellowmen 
and in promoting the work of their church 
may have been dulled by the discourage- 
ments encountered in the yearly routine 
of a quiet country parish. The summer 
visitors bring new life and courage to 
both pastor and people. 

In some localities sparsely settled by 


permanent residents, but populous during 
warm weather, a church is maintained by 
summer residents and visitors, and regu- 
lar religious services are made attractive 
by the eloquence of famous clergymen. 
In at least one town in New Hampshire a 
natural pulpit is located on the estate of 
a noted clergyman, and there on a pleas- 
ant Sabbath people from twenty miles 
around assemble to worship with him. 
In many instances church exercises on 
Sabbath evening include addresses by dis- 
tinguished lay members upon religious 
topics, which their extensive reading en- 
ables them to discuss in an eminently in- 
structive manner. This has a tendency 
to attract people to the church. Some of 
the foremost statesmen of the country 
are frequently heard upon these occa- 
sions to great advantage. 

The social work of the country church 
is materially enhanced by the presence of 
summer visitors. However high they 
may stand in society in the city by reason 
of splendid mental endowment or the de- 
velopment of ordinary mental facilities, 
most of them lose all consciousness of 
superiority in their summer sojourn 
among the hills and enter heartily into 
the social features of church work. In 
view of the growing importance of social 
features in the work of prosperous 
churches, this participation becomes of 
great value and aids the country church 
at one of its weakest points. And this 
participation is not without its compen- 
sations to the summer visitors. Accus- 
tomed to social life in its most intense 
form they would experience in its entire 
abandonment a feeling of loss; and while 
their efforts may be made with philan- 
thropic motives they result in enjoyment 
for themselves and in forming acquaint- 
ances recalled with pleasure during the 
remainder of the year. 

The financial aid to the country church 
rendered by summer visitors is attested 
by substantial evidence in all rural com- 
munities where they have been associated 
with church people. Through their in- 
fluence and contributions church edifices 
have been made more convenient and at- 
tractive and the surroundings adorned. 
Dingy walls and ceilings have felt the 
decorator’s touch, comfortable seats have 
replaced hard benches and stained glass 
windows appear where plain but un- 
sightly panes were seen before. New 
carpets and hymn.books are found, and 
even the ushers catch the spirit and move 
with greater ease and courtesy. Attend- 
ants on many country churches enjoy all 
the year the tones of a new organ pre- 
sented by summer residents or purchased 
largely through their contributions. 

But the greatest influence of all which 
summer visitors exert upon the religious 
thought and sentiment of rural communi- 
ties and therefore in aid of the country 
church is in their association with the 
people. The visitor from the city gener- 
ally takes an interest in all that pertains 
to the country—its people, its sports, its 


business and its public affairs. If intelli- 
gent, he is held in so high esteem in the 
country as to make the influence of the 
association of city and country people 
much stronger over the latter than the 
former. While they may not discuss re- 
ligious subjects the unconscious influence 
exerted by true Christian character pene- 
trates deeper into the lives of rural peo- 
ple from such association than is realized. 
Having associated with the country-bred 
boy or girl during the week in fishing, 
hunting and games, or discussed with 
them business affairs or personal ambi- 
tions, thoughts will have been inculcated 
leading to noble character and lofty am- 
bition that will prove a stepping-stone to 
something higher and holier. Thus is 
laid the true foundation for the work of 
the church which also is made effective 
by the same association and influence. 
This help to the country church which 
summer visitors are now rendering will 
yield its greatest harvest in future years. 

These statements have special refer- 
ence to visitors who spend the summer 
months in the country, rather than to 
those whose visit is limited to a few days, 
though they apply to some extent to the 
latter class. We have particularly in 
mind those who have invested in.a sum- 
mer home and thereby have more tangi- 
ble connection with country life. All 
that has been said as to the business and 
social advantages derived by the rural 
sections from summer clientage is true; 
but we should not fail to recognize in 
addition thereto the great influence 
exerted in behalf of religious thought 
and sentiment upon temporary residents 
through their connection with country 
churches and association with rural peo- 
ple, pure in thought, noble in deed and 
whose lives reveal true Christian char- 
acter. 





Education 


The baccalaureate sermon at Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., was given by Pres. J. 
H. George of Chicago Theological Seminary 
and the annual missionary address by Rev. 
Alden H. Clark. 


The Commencement orator at Western Col- 
lege, Oxford, O., was Pres. Henry C. King, 
whose subject was Supreme Conditions of 
Living. The ceremonies in connection with 
the inauguration of Dr. Lilian W. Johnson as 
president were impressive. 


At Tabor College, Tabor, Io., President 
Ellis preached the baccalaureate sermon and 
the Christian Associations were addressed by 
Rev. John Askin of Pierre, S. D. The alumni 
speech was made by Editor Hightower Keat- 
ing of Philadelphia, a colored graduate of the 
Class of 1881. 


Through the alumni of Whitman College, 
Walla Walla, Wn., $12,000 have been pledged 
for the erection of a brick gymnasium. Much 
satisfaction is felt over the unusually good 
religious condition of the college during the 
past year, owing in part to the Y. M. C. A. and 
to the course in Bible study, which received 
high recommendation at the Religious Educa- 
tion Association Convention in Philadelphia. 
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Rural Life in Poem 
and Story 





The Country Church in Literature 


By John Calvin Goddard 


The Village Pastor as 
Teacher and Artist 











The place of the country church in lit- 
erature is not that of little Benjamin; it 
is nearly as great ‘‘as all out-doors.”’ 
This statement is susceptible of mathe- 
matical proof, for the vast majority of 
writers have been church people, and the 
vast majority of church people have been 
rural. Even in this age of great cities 
the preponderance is still as four 
to one; so that if the muses, like 
Mare Antony, were to divide their 
friends into Romans and country- 
men, the latter might prove to be 
the larger, and possibly the better 
company. 

True, the opposite impression 
prevails. The words ‘‘ urbane and 
polite’’ savor of city pride, while 
‘rustic and countrified”’ are terms 
of reproach which, in the minds of 
some, are classed with the language 
of the minatory psalms. Yet Pro- 
fessor Park used to say, ‘‘ When 
called to preach to a city church, 
take your best coat; to a country 
church, your best sermon.’’ And 
a Litchfield village still remembers 
a remark of a pastor sixty years 
ago, that he had seen standing on 
the church steps enough men of 
brains to form a presidential cabi- 
net. Bethlehem-Ephratah is not 
always least among the cities of 
Judah. 

Many immortal literary works 
center about the country church: 
The Scarlet Letter, The Vicar of 
Wakefield, The Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard. Many a pilgrimage 
has been made to the scene of the Elegy, 
the beautiful God’s acre of Stoke Pogis, 
where, in their narrow cells, forever lie 
Thomas Gray and his sainted mother. A 
host of other works have the country 
church for their setting: George Eliot’s 
novels, Trollope’s parish tales, Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village, the annals of 
the flock shepherded by The Little Min- 
ister, the chronicles of Drumtochty, by 
lan Maclaren, the beloved disciple. 

At times the country church has pro- 
duced literature 
through its minis- 
ters. Kingsley did 
his best work in the 
hamlet of Eversley, 
and Lyte wrote his 
hymns in little Brix- 
ham. Bellamy 
penned his theology 
and trained his di- 
vinity school ina 
town of eight hun- 
dred souls. At Stock- 
bridge they show a 
sentry box of a room 
where Edwards 
wrote his immortal 
treatise on The Will, 
among his Mohegan 
neighbors. 

More frequently 
the country church 
has affected litera- 


ture through those whose souls have been 
touched and molded within its portals. 
It was not so much the Guildhall, nor 
the Falcon Tavern, nor Black Friars, that 
trained the Swan of Avon to appreciate 
the quality of mercy, as it was Holy 
Trinity Church, which still shelters his 
dust. Many churches in Britain are iden- 





Stoke Pogis, the country churchyard where the Eleyy was written 


tified with her poets, Grasmere with 
Wordsworth, Keswick with Southey, 
Somersby with the boy Tennyson. Others 
are linked with their writings, Tintern 
Abbey with the poem of that title, Mel- 
rose with The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
Alloway Kirk with Tam O’Shanter, while 
Ormsby supplied the Laureate with the 
bells that rang out the old, rang in the 
new. 

It is not difficult to account for this 
stimulus. Dr. Johnson, to besure, gaveas 





Holy Trinity at Stratford, which enshrines the dust of the “ Swan of Avon" 





a reason for his city life, that he preferred 
the society of men to trees. There is 
undoubtedly something in that contact 
whereby iron sharpenethiron. -Yet, after 
all, the country is the true home of thought. 
It is my belief that Gethsemane was. the 
home of parables, the bropding place of 
sermons on the mount; for Jesus oft- 
times resorted thither with his dis- 
ciples. Rural life is full of sug- 
gestion. The skylark does not 
hover and sing above brick pave- 
ments. The still country life fur- 
nishes also that leisure for thought, 
that sense of deliberation, which 
is the composer’s true atmosphere. 
Contrary examples may indeed be 
cited; the atmosphere of crowded 
life is often favorable to study. 
The distractions of machinery 
were no bar to the studious Liv- 
ingstone and a noisy city may oc- 
casionally afford a poetic retreat. 
Mr. Pickwick informs us that 
there was a repose about Lant 
Street in the Burough which 
shed a gentle melancholy on the 
soul. 

But, after all, Wordsworth was 
right; the world is too much with 
us, and the great bards and sages 
are wont to stand where country 
churches do, far from the mad- 
ding crowd and near to nature’s 
heart. It is there they feel the 
impulse of the vernal mood; there 
they find, with David, who it is 
that maketh the outgoings of the 
morning to rejoice; and with 
Nahum, that the clouds are the dust of 
His feet. 

In a corner of the beautiful Berkshire 
hills a youth, though flushed with life, 
wrote a beautiful vision of death; and 
fifty centuries before him an old man 
went up another Greylock peak and wro’3 
his Thanatopsis, beginning, ‘‘ Lord, thou 
hast been our dwelling place in all gen- 
erations.’”? Each of them found his in- 
spiration in that house of God which is 
not made with hands. 

The country church 
is not only the 
mother of literature, 
but of politics, me- 
chanics, commerce 
and society. Yale 
College, with all her 
stream of’ civiliza- 
tion, was the product 
of a band of country 
ministers. Harvard 
and all her crimson 
glory sprang from 
the thought of a vil- 
lage pastor, and was 
deliberately, Pro- 
Christo et ecclesia, 
planted in a place 
apart. New Eng- 
land—the nation be- 
gan in her country 
churches.. She will 
continne to draw 
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Grasmere, Wordsworth’s parish church 


vigor and inspiration from these fountains 
of power. 

Few of their rustic architects can ever 
feel, as did Phidias over his statue of 
Zeus, that he had added something to the 
religion of his countrymen. Not always 
do their simple services lift the soul on 
wings of devotion. But their themes, 
their teachings, their promptings are al- 
ways uplifting, even supra-Olympian. In 
them is found the entrance of that Word 











Tintern Abbey 





that giveth light, a light that never was 
on seaorshore. David’s passionate long- 
ing for the sanctuary had no reference 
to that marble temple which afterward 
crowned Jerusalem, but toa simple tent 
of meeting, the equivalent in his age of 
the country church. There to this day is 
the true home of culture, as of devotion; 
and of rural Zion it shall still be said, 
This and that poet was born in her; and 
the Highest himself shall establish her. 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 


60. What adjustment can be made between 
the historic doctrine of regeneration and the 
present day ideas concerning evolution, psy- 
chology, religious pedagogy, heredity, and the 
laws of habit?—w. c. c. (Vermont). 

The main point, I suppose, in the historical 
doctrine of regeneration is the insistence upon 
the divine agency in bringing a man into the 
true life. Ido not see that that insistence is 
necessarily affected at all by any justified ideas 
of the present day. Neither birth nor re-birth 
is simply instantaneous, or a matter of simply 
divine activity. There needs only to bea fair 
recognition of both the human and the divine 
sides, and of the gradual way in which much 
of God’s work is always done, to bring all 


President Oberlin College 


needed harmony into this question of the re- 
lation of regeneration to modern ideas. None 
of the modern ideas enable us to dispense with 
God; and God is at work both within and 
without men, both in germ and in environ- 
ment. But if we take the question, as we 
would much better do, out of the realm of 
physical analogies, into the truly spiritual 
realm, then we shall still more clearly see that 
there is no occasion for denying the activity 
of God, though we do not think of that activity 
as magically setting aside the results of growth 
and habit and heredity. God simply brings 
in the power of a great new divine association 
which does not, indeed, set aside results of 
other activities, but does continually counter- 
work them. 

61. Can you suggest a way of explaining to an 
intelligent, thoughtful child of fourteen the 
evolutionary theory of man’s development and 
the Biblical account of the creation, so that 
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her faith in the Bible may remain unshaken? 
—I. F. W. (Massachusetts). 


The chief need in dealing wisely with a 
child upon such a question, no doubt, is that 
one should himself see the matter in the right 
light. I shall direct my answer, therefore, 
rather to the questioner than to the child. 

I should simply insist, in the first place, that 
the aim of the Bible was moral and religious, 
not scientific; that, as Cardinal Baronius once 
said, ‘“‘the Bible is to teach us how to go to 
heaven, not how the heavens go.” That the 
interest, therefore, of the Biblical account of 
the creation is not in questions of process, but 
in giving right conceptions of the relations of 
God to his entire creation and to man, and of 
man to God and the world. So conceived, we 
can hardly ask more from the creation narra- 
tive than is given. 

As to God, for example, the passage teaches 
that he is the one Creator of all, uncreated and 
eternal; that the universe is absolutely de- 
pendent upon him; that he is a person, con- 
scious and voluntary; and that the creation 
is distinct from, but not separated from God. 
That is, the passage excludes atheism, ag- 
nosticism, polytheism, dualism, materialism, 
emanationism, fatalism and pantheism. Such 
@ passage can at least hardly be called puerile. 

As to the creation, it teaches that it is suc- 
cessive and progressive; that there is a divine 
purpose in it; and that it looks to man as the 
crown and epitome of creation, who is made 
in the image of God, and to have dominion 
over the rest of creation. All this, I think, 
may be truthfully said of this narrative, and 
the views thus set forth still constitute the 
great truths in these matters fer us all. And 
yet the evidence seems to be that it was not 
the plan of God miraculously to provide for 
the Hebrews scientific and historical knowl- 
edge hidden from other nations. As neither 
science nor history, therefore, are we bound 
to a strict construction of these chapters, 
though we may well be impressed by the 
marvelous reserve and sobriety of these nar- 
ratives, even in these respects—a sobriety born 
of high ethical and religious views. 

The writers in the Hebrew narratives, how- 
ever, are interpreters of history. They intend 
to bring out its moral and religious signifi- 
cance; and it is this high moral, religious and 
monotheistic tone that separates these narra- 
tives unmistakably from the traditions of other 
nations. In this they can hardly be said to 
have a parallel. Even in the choice and the 
telling of these oldest stories of the race, the 
Hebrew writers show that they are the great 
moral and religious seers of mankind; that in 
a unique sense God is back of their history. 

But even their moral and religious teachings 
are not for us finally authoritative. We be- 
lieve in a progressive revelation of God cul- 
minating in Christ. Christ is thus our ulti- 
mate standard by which all preceding must 
be tested. We shall not expect to find the 
perfect revelation in the earlier stages. Here, 
too, therefore, one is free to examine and to 
be honest and candid. These early chapters 
of Genesis do give wonderful views of pre- 
historic times charged with spiritual power. 
They are the best to which the Jews of the 
writers’ time had been led, and so different 
from the views of other nations that we cannot 
fail to see God in them. But they are not 
written in the full light of Christian revela- 
tion; and one is free, therefore, to judge them 
by that, so far as ultimate truth is concerned. 
But they have insights we need. They are 
classical and incomparable embodiments of 
great fundamental truths with a universal ap- 
peal. They are abiding witnesses of God 
seeking men and men feeling after God. They 
help us to believe in God and to be true to 
him. 

In a word, then, it seems to me that if one 
bears in mind the strictly ethical and religious 
aim of the Bible, on the one hand, and the 


perfect possibility of interpreting evolution 


theistically, on the other, he can deal, even 
with a child, with entire frankness here. 
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The Need and Opportunity 
among Fisher-Folk 








An Island Parish 


By Stanley Hayward 


How Met by Fishers of 
Men Along the Coast 











They had landed after a hard row 
against the tide, and the doctor and the 
minister were wet through with the cold 
autumn rain that had found every pene- 
trable place in their oilskins. Their feet, 
encased in heavy boots, sucked in and 
out of the mud that had turned the little 
island roadinto aswamp. Their lantern 
seemed to intensify the blackness as they 
plodded on toward Old Man Blossom’s 
shack, down by the inlet. 

It was no unusual occurrence for these 
two men to be off together on such 
errands, but tonight they were anxious 
as to the result. The stolid old fisherman 
was undoubtedly dying, and two days ago 
the word had come to ‘‘fetch the doctor 
and the parson.”’ 

Three times before the men had tried 
to reach the island, but had been beaten 
back by wind and wave; and old Blossom 
had lain helpless and hurt, the only man 
on the island, his nearest neighbor two 
miles away across an ugly stretch of 
current-crossed water. 

They opened the door and groped across 
the unlighted, fireless room to the little 
rear bedroom. A groan greeted their 
entrance, and their lantern revealed the 
old man tossing feverishly upon his 
tumbled bed. Two days he had lain 
without food, water, or care, and the 
broken leg, jammed between boat and 
wharf through a misstep, was hideously 
swollen. 

Two hours of hard work that stopped 
at nothing, done by two weary, dripping 
men who were giving their lives to just 


such ministries as these, and then the 
old man spoke: 
‘*Parson,”’ he said, wistfully, ‘‘ you 


won’t mind me sendin’ for you? I was 
most afeared to die without a prayer, and 
you and Doc’s been good friends to the 
folks hereabouts.”’ 

The minister took the hard hand. 
‘““Cheer up, man—you’re not going to 
die; we’ve put good fence palings on your 
leg; don’t you dare to waste them.”’ 

Old Man Blossom smiled faintly, and 
the doctor, blowing up his dying fire, did 
not speak. The next words were from 
the fisherman: 

** Yes, I be goin’ to die, Parson. Let’s 
talk it just as ’tis. The time I laid here’s 
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done for me, and I’ve got none to care. 
There’s just one thing I want to say. 
Take that money there on the shelf and 
bury me as cheap as you can do it decent, 
and then take the rest for that house that 
the parson’s tryin’ to git built.” 

And after all was over, and all had 
been done as the old man had wished, 
there remained a little more than eleven 
dollars as the first contribution to the 
parsonage fund on that other island, sev- 
eral miles away, where the minister was 
to make his home. 

How much he needed that home none 
knew but himself and his wife. It was 
not easy for a girl tenderly brought up to 
endure a life in one unheated room 
through a winter when the thermometer 
clung to the zero mark. When she did 
not feel that she was in the way, she sat 
with the family in her sitting-room until 
the air-tight stove and the air-tight win- 
dows and the smell of drying woolen 
garments made her flee for breath to the 
little ice box where she and her husband 
slept upon a corn-husk bed and under 
coverings which possessed weight without 
warmth. Their little oil stove did not 
produce any marked change in the temper- 
ature, but sometimes when it was lighted 
they sat—this college-bred man and woman 
—wrapped in their thickest outer cloth- 
ing, and read by the light of a candle. 

For a week they had had neither lamp 
nor candle. The oil supply had given 
out, and no boat could make its way 
through the mile of eight-inch ice in the 
harbor. She and the old woman who 
‘*tended store ’’ in the one place of barter 
and exchange which the island boasted, 
had climbed over counters and shelves, 
but had failed to find a candle. 

“They was one,” said the tremulous, 
little old woman, ‘‘but I guess Miss 
Sweet down to the lighthouse took it. 
Mebbe she’d let you have it if you should 
go and see. Tain’t fur, but it’s rough 
walking on the beach, and it’s pretty 
chilly.” 

Two miles of cobblestones, a climb to 
the lighthouse, a zero air, and an uncer- 
tain candle! So they went without. 


But slowly the story of the parsonage 
fund spread, from island to island, to the 
mainland, and among the summer people 


who idled in pretty cottages along the 
coast for the few weeks of the brief 
summer. Like a snowball it grew stead- 
ily, helped by the minister’s wife, who 
spoke, trembling with fear, before a few 
careless groups upon hotel piazzas. To 
them she told of the need in these ‘‘isles 
of the sea’”’ of the gospel, of books, of 
the great and crying need of money to 
spread the good tidings. And she an- 
swered impertinent questions, and em- 
barrassing questions, and the better 
questions prompted by interest and sym- 
pathy, all to win the few dollars neces- 
sary to put a roof over two people who 
were literally laying down their lives for 
their brethren. 

Ten years ago—and today! Then that 
island was the home of an evil-minded, 
rough set of people known as smugglers, 
who had no fear of God or man, no 
knowledge of ordinary moral law, and no 
care for it when it was made known. 
Into that hopeless community stray 
preachers had come, sent by the State 
Missionary Society, only to go again in 
despair. What was needed was a resi- 
dent pastor, who should win the people 
to better ways. Today no one need fear 
to go to that island. The men exhibit 
embryonic honesty and incipient moral- 
ity. The church and the parsonage are 
built, and the people support their min- 
ister more heartily each year. 

And some one says: ‘‘The work isn’t 
going on very well, is it? I inquired, and 
there have been no additions to the 
church.’”’ True enough, and those who 
understand are glad of it. That minis- 
ter holds church membership too high to 
give it lightly. The people must work 
to earn it, must elevate the tone of the 
settlement, must show a sincere desire 
to lead a better life. 

And what is true of this island is true 
in differing degrees of the other islands 
over which this minister and others like 
him bear loving rule. The difficulties 
which they meet lie in the hard physical 
conditions, borne bravely and patiently 
by men unused to them; in the ever- 
present struggle against drink; in the 
contest with lawlessness on the one hand 
and an ever-rigid orthodoxy on the other. 
It is almost as hard to mix oil and water 
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A Sea Wali 


as to mingle people brought up in the 
Over-narrow ways of religion which still 
obtain in these isolated places and those 
other people who neither know nor care 
for the things pertaining to godliness. 
How to make achurch out of such diverse 
elements is not the least of our problems. 

Encouraging features are many. The 
church is still the center of social life, 
the greatest factor in the daily happiness 
of the people. There is no dearth of 
young men. How they sing, these brown 
young fishermen! Shy as sea birds when 
the summer people are about, leaving 
their church for their boats through the 
weeks when the pews are filled with ‘‘ rus- 
ticators,’’ they come back eagerly in the 
winter when they have their building and 
services to themselves. A certain inde- 
pendence of spirit and sturdy good sense 
must also be reckoned with. 

This good sense, this sane way of view- 
ing life and things, is inherent in the 
people and is a help to any minister, 
though there is not much regard for his 
priestly office as such. There is a com- 
mon sense way of looking even at that. 
If the minister is a man, and will work 
without grumbling, endure the same cold 
and wet that they do, bear a hand at an 
oar and catch their point of view before 
insisting too strongly on his own, they 
are his friends and helpers. 

But they ask first manhood, and they 
have found it in man after man who has 
gladly followed in the steps of that other 
great Friend of fishermen, who is keep- 
ing his promise in the lives of these min- 
isters of the island parishes, ‘ Follow 
me, and I will make you fishers of men,”’ 


A Class at Work with Scroil Saus 


’ Country Settlement Work 


BY LELAND CARLETON 


Here is one problem of an old New England 
church in a village formerly the center of the 
active life of the county, but which is now 
stranded on the hilltop with a widely scattered 
constituency, while many of its former activi- 
ties have withdrawn to the neighboring towns 
in the valley where lie the water power and 
the railroad. In recent years the trolley has 
found its way through the nearest valley, On 
the line of this trolley and within the limits of 
the parish of the old church lies a hamlet of 
twoscore houses. Here there are good homes 
and worthy people, and likewise conditi ns 
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approaching those of the slum districts of a 
great city. Here intemperance does its worst 
work, and children become hardened to pro- 
fanity and brawls. 

To epitomize: swinging through there on 
the trolley one day I saw a little five year-old 
girlin the road. She was ragged, dirty, partly 
naked, willful and impudent. Her mother 
often neglects to comb her hair for days. Her 
brother at fourteen is something of a thief. 
This is her environment. Distinctively re- 
ligious work does not appeal to those most 
desperately needing it. Neither a Sunday 
school nor a prayer meeting would solve this 
prvblem. 

Four years ago a young woman of the 
neighborhood, distressed at the condition of 
the boys and girls wandering aimlessly around 
the roads and concerned for their future, 
gathered them into her home once a week at 
first simply for social times. Toward the end 
of the first year a sewing class was estab- 
lished for the girls, and they were also taught 
reed basket weaving and raffia weaving. The 
boys were taught cane seating. At the begin- 
ning of the third year the work had outgrown 
the home accommodations, and permission 
was secured from the mill owners to partition 
off some unused space in the mill for a club- 
room. This was fitted up through the gener- 
osity of friends, and for two years during the 
winter half of the year the boys have had a 
gymnasium class twice a week under a good 
instructor, and a class in whittling and scroll- 
sawing once a week. 

In the new quarters the work has broadened, 
and by various socials, entertainments, ex- 
hibitions of skill and development acquired 








Making Muscular Uhristians 


in athletics, and of articles made in sewing, 
basket-weaving, whittling and scroll-sawing, 
the community interest has been aroused and 
often utilized to help. The illustrations show 
some of the classes at work. 

The hearts of the leaders have been drawn 
out to this work and the people, and between 
the community and the leaders there are grow- 
ing sympathy and heartiest co-operation. The 
members are proud of their club and its good 
name, and of their own accord demand of any 
one who is backward ethically that he shall 
come up to a normal standard. A sense of 
honor and righteousness is being developed, 
not imposed, which ought to prepare the way 
for spiritual realities. 





It is the zeitgeist that must be resisted— 
the universal tendency to subordinate the 
training and development of all the powers 
and interests of the human spirit to the prepa- 
ration of men for the vocations and profes- 
sions by which they are to earn a livelihood. 
Ultimately there is involved the question, 
‘* What is the chief end of life? ’—President 
Schurman of Corneil University. 
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The Spiritual Opportunity of 
the Country Church 


BY REV. SILAS P. COOK, PITTSFIELD, MASS, 


I cannot express adequately my conviction 
of the greatness, the attractiveness of this op- 
portunity, even as it may frequently be found 
in so-called decadent communities in New 
England. Thomas Chalmers hes been called 
**the greatest spiritual engineer in the nine- 
teenth century.’’ He learned the art in an ex- 
tremely rural Scottish parish which did not 
present the variety of elements, nor claim 
from him so manifold and tactful a marshaling 
and use of resources as will be found in the 
average community of rural New England. 
This has a diversity of elements and perplexed 
social conditions which tax the spiritual re- 
sources and ingenuity of the best equipped. 

Let me tell the story of one rural church 
not unlike many in New England. It has 
shrunken in resources and hopefulness until 
it was fairly content to call itself self-support- 
ing, and rest in its work while contributing 
only about $400 to its pastoral supply. Its 
supporters numbered less than thirty persons 
and an equal number composed its Sunday 
school. Probably about thirty families would 
include all regarded as within ‘‘the parish.’’ 
About sixty other families lived within its 
field, but they did not seem to be considered 
a hopeful asset. 

This church has been led to take a new view 
of its field and regard it as a sphere of wide 
and blessed spiritual opportunity. In about 
six years the ninety or more families within 
its reach have become definitely included in 
the scope of its counsels, its prayers, its varied 
and multiplied ministrations. The result has 
been most gratifying. In view of the oppor- 
tunity and obligation which the new vision in- 
volved, an increased scale of expenditure was 
obviously necessary. The church was led to 


ful relation with the community that a solici- 
tation for support of the church increased the 
list of subscribers from less than thirty to 
more than eighty, and added the $100 desired 
in view of its enlarged purpose. 

Gradually this church has won its way in 
all directions, having first recovered very 
generally the people. Its property has been 
put in thorough repair; its church committee 
has been enlarged, made representative, and 
recovered to active efficiency. It has found a 
use for supplemental agencies of various } 
kinds, and has called in the gifts of adjacent , 
pastors and of occasional special helpers with | 
marked success. Now and then a fruitful | 
series of special meetings has been held. 
Accessions have been rather frequent; and 
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homes; some have not the vision of opportu- 
nity in a district or a cottage meeting or in 
brief and frequent visits with a tactful, kindly 
word for Christ, or in occasional series of 
special services. 

If one can only enter into the vision of the 
open gateways into all personal ministrations 
of which a minister is capable; if one can 
further see in these communities of isolated 
homes special use for such supplemental helps 
as lie within the reach of ordinary pastoral 
fellowship, the country parish will appear 
rich in opportunity for wide, varied and far- 
reaching ministry. 

And yet a larger and more comprehensive 
door of opportunity has opened through the 
recent use of tent service in the country. It 








Renewing the inner 


man 


seek to raise $100 more than usual, and to ask 
an additional $100 from the Home Missionary 
Society. This would provide the modest in- 
come of $600, 

At once the community was studied by a 
member who prepared a list of its ninety 
families. This was taken to be the definite 
church field. A little encouragement led to a 
canvass among the more indifferent families, 
and in a few weeks seventy persons were en- 
rolled to study the Sunday school lessons in 
the home. A library of popular books was 
provided and systematically distributed in 
these homes. 

Meanwhile district and cottage meetings 
were held; and when a pastor came and 
entered at once heartily into a work of com- 
prehensive evangelization, scarce three months 
had‘elapsed before the church, with its pastor, 
had so completely established a sense of use- 


now, after about six years of leaning in a 
degree on the Home Missionary Society, it 
goes on its way, strong, united, hopeful, all 
its agencies active, efficient, and harmonious, 
“compacted by that which every joint sup- 
plieth,”” making visible increase for the king- 
dom of God and self-supporting financially. 
The opportunity of this church ard its re- 
sources were no more than that of hundreds 
of rural churches in New England. Other 
churches meanwhile have made distinct prog- 
ress; but when this has been delayed it has 
often been easily explained. Not all the re- 
sources were employed. All things were not 
made to work together. Some churches can- 
not see value in so tiny an agency as home 
study of the Sunday school lesson; some can- 
not think it really worth while to scatter Sun- 
day school papers, and simple Christian liter- 
ture systematically and patiently in indifferent 


Workers in the Tent Mee ings 


has been found that a tent seating from two 
to three hundred persons can be introduced 
into indifferent communities and daily services 
maintained for ten or twelve days can be 
made attractive and spiritually impressive. 
Such services have been held in Franklin and 
Berkshire Counties remote from churches, 
with fruitful results. They have indicated 
an opportunity when it was least expected, 
and have brought pastors into a joyous and 
hopeful fellowship of conquest in some fields. 
which had been almost abandoned as incapa- 
ble of fruitage. 


The City Man’s Influence 


The minister in the country parish today 
realizes the powerful influence for or against 
practical Christianity of the relations of the 
summer people to the local church. I am 
convinced that the future moral character of 
this town, with its increasing number of 
summer residents, depends more on this than 
on any other single factor. A young man 
lately serving two churches in the lumber 
regions of the Adirondacks told me the follow- 
ing: ‘‘A well-known clergyman camping in 
the district showed no interest in local Chris- 
tianity. When I introduced the subject of the 
churches he exclaimed, ‘I have come up here 
just to get rid of all that sort of thing.’ He 
could have had no idea of the sad influence 
of that careless remark on his cook and his 
guide, who were members of my church.” 

Ly WW. 8. 





Utilizing the Dramatic Instinct 


The young people at Torringford, Ct., gave 
recently in a large barn a splendid rendition 
of Sheridan’s The Rivals under the leadership 
of and training of the pastor, Rev. G. F. Good- 
enough. So good was the play that it drewa 
fine appreciation in a local paper from no less 
a critic than Charles Battell Loomis. c.‘R. 
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The Church on the Prairies 


BY REV. BERNARD G. MATTSON, 
YANKTON, S. D. 


Religion is a social fact. Wherever genuine, 
it draws people together with the cords of a 
man and with the bands of love. Andrew 
finds Simon and Philip summons Nathanael. 
The church is a social factor. In the cities 
and larger towns it must divide social power 
with many other influences; but in the country 
and especially in the prairies of the Middle 
West, where extent of acres tends to isolation, 
the church has not only a social opportunity 
but a distinctly social function to perform 
through the ordinary channel of its religious 
services. 

It is not to be contended that the social in- 
tercourse of those who gather of a Sunday at 
the church on the prairies is limited to strictly 
religious themes. If the state of the weather, 


the backwardness of the season, the new rem- 
edy for hog cholera and the market price of 
cattle occupy the minds of the men as they tie 
up their horses in the sheds or stand about 
the doorstep before service begins, it by no 
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means follows that the sermon 
will fail of an appreciative hear- 
ing. The women also must have 
their bit of gossip about their 
children, their menfolk, their 
cooking and sewing, and above 
all, a chance to plan some new 
enterprise to be carried through 
by that chief promoter of the 
church’s finances, the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. But they too have 
their needs of heart. Not chietly 
for the gossip and planning have 
they come together, but for the 
sermon, the singing and the heal- 
ing of prayer. 

The gospel will probably be 
dispensed by a bronze-faced, so!- 
idly built, true yokefellow, who 
carries a church on each shoul- 
der, with three sermons and a 
twenty-mile drive as his Sunday 
stint. The people will listen to 
him because he knows hard work 
and out-door life as they know it, 
and because he sets forth the 
mighty truths of belief and ac- 
tion in the sincere speech and 
illustrations familiar to their common life. 

Of necessity, the church on the prairies is 
not apt to be strong in numbers. With an 
average of but six people to the square mile in 
South Dakota, for example, a church of a 
hundred families would be the religious cen- 
ter of a fair-sized Eastern county. But 
‘neighbor ’’ is an elastic word where the 
vision ranges wide and from chimney top to 
chimney top the curling smoke of early dawn 
exchanges friendly greeting over half a dozen 
miles. 

The prairie church is hardly the place to look 
for a triumphant solution of those vexed prob- 
lems, the second Sunday service and the mid- 
week prayer meeting. ‘‘ Oncea day is enough,”’ 
says Common Sense, “‘ to hitch up a team and 
drive to church, even if there were no evening 
chores; ’’ and Religion would not debate the 
question if she could. As for a mid-week 
evening service for early-rising, hard-working 


folk, it would simply be martyrdom to sit and 
fight the losing battle against encroaching 
sleep. But these facts do not prove that we 
have reached the age of the passing of the 
eountry church. 

A recent writer in the Outlook gives a most 
dismal view of the conditions in Nebraska and 
New England and ‘‘just around there.” I 
cannot speak for Nebraska; but for the 
state just north and for the other Dakota next 
beyond, I dare vouch as great prairie empires, 
inhabited by sane and for the most part uncon- 
troversially religious people whose farmer 
folk quite generally read books and papers 
and go to church. -Many of them attend the 
little sanctuaries that dot the prairies. There 
they hear from the lips of devoted pastors the 
sweet reasonableness of the gospel. Though 
the work is hard and the pay small, none of 
these preachers are illiterate and many are 
both college and seminary bred, graduates of 
eastern schools whose gospel is milk for babes 
and strong meat for men. Under these men 
the work of the Lord is far from languishing 
in the prairie churehes of the middle West. 
Their Sunday schools are graduating boys and 
girls into the church membership; their mis- 
sion societies touch the ends of the earth; 
their chicken pie suppers are an unabated joy. 

Of such churches, representing haif a dozen 
of the leading denominations, scores and hun- 
dreds are scattered over the prairies of Iowa, 
Nebraska, Minnesota and the Dakotas. These 
churches are no more decadent than are the 
sturdy farmer families who fill up the surreys 
and lumber wagons on Sunday and drive to 
the cross roads country church. Through its 
open window floats in the lark’s sweet-toned 
commentary on the eighty-fourth Psalm; and 
weary lives are lifted from furrow and kitchen 
by an hour of real worship and vital inspira- 
tion: 

Blessed are they that dwell in thy house; 
They will be still praising thee. 





Wahpeton, N. D. 
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A Vacation Churchgoer 


Since I have spent my summers for the past 
twenty years with my family in various parts 
of rural New England, I have had a good op- 
portunity to observe the summer life of the 
country church. Our reception has always 
been cordial and hearty. I will mention spe- 
cially two places, at each of which we spent 
several seasons. 

At S—, one of the old hill towns of New 
Hampshire, we found a Congregational church 
ministered to by a man of education and re- 
finement, and his wife, who is a worthy help- 
meet. We were received with “open arms,” 
given one of the best pews, and by pastor 
and people made to feel at home both on 
Sunday and during the week, and our return 
welcomed from year to year. On Cape Cod 
we had the same cordial reception at the 
Congregational church at O——. Inthe prayer 
meeting, the Sunday school, and the Endeavor 
Society our help was earnestly sought and 
graciously received. Our welcomes on com- 
ing and farewells on leaving were, as ex- 
pressed by one good sister, “‘as if we belonged 
to them.’’ 

With regard to rural successes I will men- 
tion that the earnest and zealous work of the 
faithful pastor and his wife resulted later in 
a notable ingathering, including many heads 
of families, some of whom were well advanced 
in years. I could tell of other places—a little 
union church set as a beacon on one of New 
Hampshire’s hills, and a struggling Methodist 
church on Buzzard’s Bay, both extending the 
same cordial welcome. 

How can city people help? Let the whole 
family, if possible, attend the services —this 
alone is an encouragement—help in the prayer 
meetings, in Sunday school, and with money. 
A patronizing or condescending spirit should 
be carefully avoided, and it should be shown 
that help and pleasure is received as well as 
given. With this spirit we can 
help, and we shall find the meet- 
ing again with these good people 
one of the pleasures anticipated 
as we look forward to another 
svjourn in the country. 

CHARLES F. FISKE. 

Hyde Park, Mass. 


The Congregational church at 
Northford, Ct., was organized in 
1750. The present brownstone 
edifice was erected in 1847. This 
church cannot be classed with 
the deeadent hill-town churches, 
for it has made a record worthy 
of note in the past, and still is 
influential as a moral foree, 
through the many Christian 
young people it sends to other 
fields. 

Few parishes in the state have 
given so large a number of well- 
educated men to the legal, med- 
ical and ministerial professions. 

Fifteen have become ministers 
and the roll is not yet finished. 
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Sod Church, South Dakota 
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The Architectural Evolution of the Small Church 


The rural or suburban church desiring to 
erect a tasteful and harmonious house of wor- 
ship at moderate cost, by consulting modern 
architects who make this a specialty may se- 
cure as churchly and artistic a little edifice as 
one could wish to see. We here present cuts 
of four such buildings similar in construction, 
varying only by’the addition of features in 
harmony with the original plan, which may be 
annexed as the growth of the church necessi- 
tates more room and its increasing financial 
strength provides the means. 

Number one represents the first effort of a 
smal] community to establish a church in a 
churchly way. It is a frame building costing 
$1,500—though the same design is equally ap- 
propriate and even more effective in stone. 
Though constructed on simple lines, the exte- 
rior is picturesque, the interior uplifting. 
The roof is supported by open timber trusses; 
the windows are filled with leaded cathedral 


























glass. The building, which seats 156, is 
heated with two stoves and excellently venti- 
lated. The smaller stove is in the pastor’s 
room in the vestibule, where the minister 
meets the choir before service to arrange for 
the musical numbers; and together they enter 
the auditorium. The choir, being secondary 
to the pulpit, is placed at the side, the organ 
ist and singers facing the preacher. Here 
they are less likely to distract the attention 
of the congregation and more likely to main- 
tain a reverent demeanor. Churches on this 
plan have been erected at Alvarado, Picard 
and Simi, Cal. 

Number two is practically the same as Num- 
ber one with the addition, at a cost of $300, of 
a Transept Annex, which provides a parlor and 
social room, also used by the Endeavorers for 
their prayer meetings. 

Number three, which can be seen at Bakers- 
field, Cal., represents the same structural plan, 
enlarged by the addition of a Sunday school 
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Annex costing $1,100. This handsome addi- 
tion contains six classrooms, all focused to the 
superintendent’s platform. They are separa- 
ted by folding doors with drapery, which open 
during introductory and closing exercises, to 
secure the effect of one room. The partition 
between auditorium and Sunday school is re- 
placed by a Rood Screen whose panels rise or 
drop out of sight, making therooms one. This 
annex seats 140. The trusses of the ceiling 
continue those in the auditorium. When the 
rooms are thrown tegether there is no obstruc- 
tion and the clergyman has the entire congre- 
gation before him. This whole building can 
be heated in a half hour by a furnace costing 
$120, the cold air having been previously drawn 
off, saving time and fuel. 

Number four appears at Salem, S. D., and 
in larger size, at Ritzville, Wn. Here the 
original plan has been further enlarged by 
the addition of Transept Number two (cost 


























$300), which seats forty more persons and pro- 
vides pastor’s study or choir room. Churchly 
character is added by the erection of a mas- 
sive tower costing $350. The finished struc- 
ture, with all its improvements, modern ar- 
rangement and equipment, seats 366 people, 
at a total cost of $3,670, and the only change 
in the original building required was the re- 
moval of a single partition. Such develop- 
ment, harmony and artistic effect can be se- 
cured by starting right and seeing the end 
from the beginning. Thus the church can 
secure a large return for its outlay and a 
building which will be an abiding joy to the 
congregation and an architectural embellish- 
ment to the town. 

Plans of these edifices can be obtained 
from the L. B. Valk Architectural Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., to whom we are indebted for 
the illustrations. 
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Its Many-Sided Ministry. 
Its Closeness of Touch 
with the Community 








A Country Church at Work 


By Rev. Clifford H. Smith, Pittsford, Vt. 


The Breadth of Its Service 
Through Fifty-two 
Weeks of the Year 











Much has been written about the ‘ institu- 
tional church,”’ usually with the assumption 
that it is peculiar to large cities. But possibly 
there are country churches unknown to fame 
which realize the ideal more fully than any 
city church. Their members do not think of 
themselves as doing anything remarkable— 
they only try to meet the needs of their field; 
but the church does minister to the social and 
intellectual life, as well as to the spiritual, in 
a way thoroughly “‘institutional.’”’ 


among the gathering company whom they have 
not seen for a week, whom they may not see 
again for another week. The hum of voices 
in the vestibule before service, and in the 
broad aisle after the benediction, does not 
indicate a spirit of irreverence; it is only the 
natural using of an opportunity. There are 
greetings, bits of news and items of personal 
interest to beexchanged. There will be plenty 
of time to meditate on the sermon during the 
long homeward drive and through the week | 





Church and Chapel in Methuen, Mass. 


One such country church may be taken as an 
example of many. It has a resident member- 
ship of 150 and a constituency of five or six 
hundred in a township of about 2,000 inhabi- 
tants. The parish is widely scattered, some 
of the most regular attendants driving three 
or four miles. A long row of horse sheds is 
an important part of the church plant. 

There are the usual organizations for carry- 
ing on the customary forms of church work— 
a Sunday school with senior, primary, and 
home departments, Senior and Junior En- 
deavor Societies, a Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, King’s Daughters, etc. Each has its 
own ‘sphere of influence,’’ but all work to- 
gether simply and harmoniously. There is no 
question of conflicting interests, for the same 
people are interested in them all. 

Together they create a religious atmosphere 
felt throughout the town, even by those quite 
unconscious of it. The church is the center of 
all religious life and activity for its constitu- 
ency. It ministers to their spiritual needs 
with a closeness of touch and an adaptation 
to special requirements made possible only by 
personal knowledge of individual cases. There 
is no such formal parish visitation either by 
pastor or church committees as in larger places, 
but pastor and Sunday school teachers gain an 
insight into the characters of those with whom 
they have to deal by constant meeting and ob- 
servation. People know each other in the 
country. This makes every Christian influ- 
ence doubly effective in the most natural ways. 
A good deacon or a faithful Sunday school 
teacher preaches the gospel seven days in the 
week. 

But the church in the country is a social as 
well as a spiritual center. Its every service is 
a social function. Theadvice sometimes given 
to enter and leave the house of God in silence 
is not heeded here. Many of the worshipers 
have come from adistance. They have friends 


in the kitchen or behind the plow. 

The fortnightly winter socials in the church 
parlurs are a marked feature. Here in the 
simplest, most informal way young and old 
meet, visit and eat together and enjoy a slight 
entertainment of readings, music, or game 
that brings all into friendly rivalry. By 
means of these regular gatherings people from 
different parts of the town are kept in sympa- 
thetic acquaintance, and newcomersare quickly 
introduced to the community life. 

So, too, the country church is an intellectual 
force both directly and indirectly, more than 
is possible in the crowded urban life. Its 
services are educational as well as inspira- 
tional. It gives the attendants something to 
think about. Opportunities to hear men of 
wide repute are rare. The Sunday morning 
sermon by the pastor becomes an event of 
importance to people whose taste has not been 


jaded by overmuch feeding. Dr. Holmes 
somewhere calls attention to the fact that 
one who gives his Sundays to thought and 
study can gain a liberal education during a 
lifetime. A man of seventy years has had 
ten solid years of Sundays. People in the 
country deprived of the Sunday newspaper 
have the better appetite for an informing 
sermon. To them the church services furnish 
a real university extension course. 

But the activities of a country church take 
on other forms which a stranger would not 
recognize as such. There will be a winter 
course of entertainments in the town hall, a 
ladies’ literary club, a village library and 
other forms of effort for the common good 
which do not go under the church name, which 
may even studiously avoid the appearance of 
church patronage. Yet their originators and 
chief supporters are sure to be people whose 
activity has been inspired by the church, and 
who have learned how to work in it. They 
start in the church, and express its wide out- 
look. 

The same thing is true concerning every 
public interest of the town. Almost without 
exception the leaders in temperance reform, in 
municipal betterment, in public school advance 
are men and women trained in the church, 
who get their moral incentives fromit. With- 
out mixing Church and State, and without offi- 
cious intermeddling, by the very force of its 
interest in whatever concerns men, the coun- 
try church touches life on every side. 

The relief of poverty is not usually a con- 
spicuous feature in the country church, partly 
because abject poverty is rare in rural com- 
munities, partly because in the country one 
knows his neighbor’s situation, and his needs 
are likely to be met in quiet, kindly ways 
without much official red tape. Yet the 
Woman’s Missionary Society will keep its eye 
on possible cases of destitution, and often an 
overworked mother will have her burdens 
lightened by the nimble fingers of the sew- 
ing society. Now and then a “‘ subscription 
paper ”’ will bring relief to a family that has 
met disaster. 

So, if there is less organization than in the 
great city church, there is more real human 
interest. If there is less which lends itself to 
statistical report at the end of the year, there 
is more of the personal touch so necessary. 
And there is, too, a work which goes on stead- 
ily fifty-two weeks in a year. The country 
church has no vacation season. If persistency, 
quiet efficiency and far-reaching influence are 
of value, the country church deserves high 
honor for what it accomplishes. 
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The Outlook of the Country Church 


By Rev. Wilbert L. Anderson 


Its Vitality, Persistence and 
Permanent Value 











The country church shares the common 
fortune of Christianity. Whatever is the 
truth in the world at large concerning the 
vitality of faith or the decay of saintli- 
ness or the changed estimate of institu- 
tional religion, that, with slight allowance 
for isolation, is the truth concerning faith 
and character and ecclesiastical valua- 
tions in the country town. There have 
come, however, such radical changes in 
rural life that local conditions are more 
important in determining the outlook of 
the country church than the trend of the 
times in religion. An ap- 
praisal of these changes, 
therefore, is requisite. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED 


In ‘‘the age of homespun ”’ 
the country town contained 
more people than can live 
within its borders in the age 
of machinery. The introduc- 
tion of farm machinery has 
diminished the agricultural 
population. More important 
than the reduction of farm 
labor is the transfer of house- 
hold industries to the factory, 
together with the removal of 
village crafts to larger indus- 
trial centers. The new com- 
petition has borne with great 
severity upon the occupants 
of the poorer lands and the smaller farms, 
who have not been able to use machinery 
in their little fields nor, indeed, to pur- 
chase it with their slender incomes. 
Hence the abundance of ‘abandoned 
farms.”’ 

In the old times the household was vir- 
tually self-sustaining—almost all the ne- 
cessities being produced by the labor of 
the family. It would be hard to find in 
history a people more comfortable and 
freer from anxiety than our ancestors 
during the early decades of the last cen- 
tury. The natural con- 
sequence of this unwor- rf 
ried prosperity was an 
extraordinary birthrate. 
When a pair of hands to 
work came with each 
mouth to be fed and 
cheap lands provided 
work for the swarming 
households, families were 
large and hosts of young 
people crowded the 
schoolhouses. In the new 

conditions the birthrate 
has received a shock. 

These changes are not 
peculiar to New England ; 
they are as evident in the 
West as in the East; they 
have excited profound in- 
terest in every country of 
Europe that is adjusted 
to the modern industrial 
order. The normal de- 
pletion of agricultural 
communities is about 
twenty-five per cent.; in 





general the key to rural problems is the 
fact that fewer and smaller families are 
now available for social life—a fact di- 
rectly chargeable to industrial changes 
and in nowise amenable to the reformer. 


THREATENING DISINTEGRATION 


The consequences of this depletion are 
more serious than at first appears. Three 
hundred persons may not be able to do 
three-fourths of what four hundred per- 
sons have been doing. Some _ institu- 


tions must be given up and others must 





Pilgrim Church and Parsonage, Canaan, Ct. 


be profoundly modified when the popula- 
tion is thinned. This would be the case 
if there were no selection for emigra- 
tion; much more serious is the rural sit- 
uation when the most alert, eflicient and 
cultivated of the people remove. The 
evolutionist is quick to predict dire re- 
sults as he observes the survival in the 
country town of the more unfit. And 
these who are left behind—often less ca- 
pable than are those who go away—have 
thrust upon them the most difficult ad- 
justment known to history—the change 





Church in Heath, Mass. 


from the independent household to the 
farm and the family producing for the 
world market and dependent upon com- 
merce for household supplies. If persons 
and communities have failed to run the 
rapids in the stream of progress, there is 
no cause for wonder; the marvel is that 
so great a part of the rural world has 
made the passage through these troubled 
times. So real is the danger, however, 
that abundant social wreckage supplies 
the itinerant pessimist with material for 
his melancholy reveries. 


RURAL PROSPERITY ASSURED 


Current discussion has over- 
looked some grounds of a well 
informed optimism. The rural 
population as a whole tends 
to increase, being spread less 
densely over a wider area. 
The country as the base of 
supplies for an urban civiliza- 
tion must share in the pros- 
perity of the world. That it 
should fall into general decay 
is as impossible as that the 
Upper Lakes should shrink to 
shallows while Niagara con- 
tinues in full volume. Indi- 
cations are that the cities are 
outgrowing their rural base 
and that farmers have long 
periods of prosperity before 
them. Already wide areas are being 
transformed by the demand for an in- 
tensive agriculture. The unprecedented 
growth of cities does not mean rural de- 
population, as is so often suggested, for 
their multiplying millions may all come 
from the natural increase of population. 

Even in New England it cannot be 
shown that the native stock fails to re- 
produce itself, confident as are the voices 
that proclaim racial decadence. Careful 
analysis of the statistics—too intricate to 
be explained in a word—reaches the result 

that the New England 
- stock is stable, with a 
' possible fluctuation of 
five per cent. from the 
point of equilibrium. In 
spite of the statistical 
impressionist, it is reas- 
suring to find that this 
precious leaven is inde- 
structible and irreduci- 
ble. In the whole country 
the fine old stock, dating 
from the original settle- 
ments, steadily increases. 
This best blood of the 
world is predominant in 
the rural population. 

And while it is true 
that the best people emi- 
grate, the worst stratum 
of the rural population 
has been pulverized by 
the industrial pressure, 
with great brightening of 
the rural prospect. There 
is some production of 
‘‘white trash” through 
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decadence in spots, but in the 
main the accumulation of so- 
cial débris has been cleared out 
of the country town. The av- 
erage town has been purged 
into homogeneousness and is 
now the best material for de- 
mocracy that the world has 
seen. 

And this rural population, 
vast in number though locally 
depleted, with no more than a 
tonic strain of the foreigner, 
of average quality and by dis- 
cipline and aflinity disposed to 
brotherhood, is subjected tothe 
influence of the most whole- 
some and powerful environ- 
ment that ever acted upon a 
people. There is the impact 
of a commercial civilization, 
gathering and concentrating 
all forces of invention and 
science, of customs and mor- 
als; there is a new agriculture 
of the colleges destined to be as revolu- 
tionary as mechanical invention; there 
is unparalleled attractiveness of country 
life, equipped with trolley, telephone, free 
mails and daily newspapers, enriched by 
urban manufacturers and urban fashions; 
there is the appeal of literature, as ro- 
mance peoples the countryside and nature 
study opens the secret haunts of beauty 
and wonder. This rural people in this 
new environment needs only right social 
guidance to realize one phase of human 
happiness. The city must ever attract 
and fascinate multitudes, but if ever a 
full half of mankind are to have a rich 
and satisfying life they must find it in the 
country. The man is ill informed who 
would choose any period of the past in 
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preference to the present for a country 
home. 


THE CHURCH A SOCIAL NECESSITY 


If now we ask concerning the outlook 
of the country church, the guiding princi- 
ple is that an institution has a prospect 
exactly commensurate with its capability 
of service. When men talk of ‘the 
passing of the country church,” though 
they imply that all country churches are 
passing, the utmost that is true is that 
churches that are no longer useful decay 
and disappear. In this is our hope, for 
the country town has far too many 
churches—too many when it was full of 
people, far.too many in its depleted state. 
The time has come for the individualistic, 


sectarian, controversial, dogma- 
loving church to die. 

In fact the country church is 
the most vital of all churches; 
it maintains its numbers better 
than the town in which it is lo- 
cated ; it has a strange power to 
reproduce itself decade after 
decade. Such is the impressive 
outcome of any large investiga- 
tion. Weare forced to the view 
that there are two kinds of 
country churches—the passing 
and the vital. The vital church 
is nowhere ideal, but it has 
found out some way of actual 
service to living men in the 
present hour. It succeeds in 
some measure in imparting 
courage, inspiring kindness, de- 
veloping brotherhood, re-creat- 
ing character, helping men to 
live under the eternal order. 
There is nothing of which the 
country town is in such abject 
need as a church to interpret life, to dif- 
fuse common standards of morals, to plead 
for the public interest, to inculcate unsel- 
fishness, neighborliness, co-operation, to 
create ideals, to stand for the supremacy 
of the spirit. At its best the country 
church is the community united in wor- 
ship; at its best the city church is a group 
isolated for worship. In the country the 
social aspect is so dominant that men 
who will not attend church to save their 
souls sometimes go to church because they 
feel that the community should express 
its fellowship in the highest things. 

In the readjustments of the times the 
country church has suffered, but if in and 
through its sacrifices it has learned to 
serve the community, it lives and will live. 








How an Old Time Church 
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Modern Conditions 








From Old to New 


By Rev. Jesse Gilman Nichols 


Where City Visitors and 
“i ' Natives Fraternize and 
Serve Together 











Mr. Puddefoot tells us that when members 
of different denominations meet to form a 
church in a Western settlement, they gen- 
erally compromise by forming a Congrega- 
tional church, as the one best calculated to 
meet the needs of all the people. The same 
principle holds good today in those New Eng- 
land communities which are changing so rap- 
idly in character of the population. Thetown 
of Hamilton, twenty-three miles from Boston, 
within a score of years, has changed from a 
quiet farming community into the home of a 
lively summer colony. While retaining many 
of its rural features, the population is cosmo- 
politan. Within its borders, employed in 
some capacity, are representatives of almost 
every European country, as well as Chinese 
and Japanese. 

The old Hamilton passed away at the end of 
its first one hundred years as a town in 1893. 
Even earlier than this Boston men began to 
buy the farms, building substantial residences 
on the hilltops, and installing large corps of 
servants. Some of those who began as sum- 
mer residents have become citizens, living 
here most of the year, taking an interest in 
town affairs, so that the permanent popula- 
tion has doubled. A union chapel cares for 
the large village which has sprung up around 
the railroad station, and a small Methodist 
chapel attracts some families in the eastern 
section, while the Congregational church 
covers practically the field it has held for 





nearly two hundred years. But instead of 
the old New England stock it has now an ex- 
tremely varied constituency. The present pas- 
tor has preached to representatives of many 
nationalities—English, Scotch, Irish (Roman 
Catholics and Orangemen), French, German, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Finnish, Swiss, Polish, 
Armenian, Canadian French and English, and 
American. 

Our problem, then, is very evident: to en- 
able the church to meet these new conditions, 
to make the religious services so rich and 
attractive, the social life so generous and free, 
the whole work so comprehensive as to appeal 
in some way to Boston business and profes- 
sional men, to the sportsmen of the Myopia 
Hunt Club, to their employees of many nation- 
alities, to the mechanics and artisans, and to 
the native stock; to minister in some way to 
the spiritual needs of all, to make all feel that 
they are one people, mutually dependent. To 
emphasize the democratic ideals of the church 
a notice is sent to new comers at the begin- 
ning of each season, irrespective of nation- 
ality, creed or social position. Effort is made 
to impress the idea that all have some respon- 
sibility for the support of the church. 

It is with no little satisfaction that we are 
able to state that some in every class have 
responded. Although a large proportion of 
the summer colony are communicants of the 
Episcopal church, nearly all help in the sup- 
port of the local church, so that the financial 


problem has ceased to be a serious one. The 
parish property has been put in good condi- 
tion and additions made. 

It has been difficult to maintain always Con- 
gregational esprit de corps where the interests 
have been so various, but an effort has been 
made to present the demands of all denomina- 
tional benevolences and to give instruction in 
denominational history. 

Hamilton, Mass. 





How We Work With Our Neighbors 


The only other church in our village beside 
the Congregational is the Catholic. Our rela- 
tion with it is of the happiest type due mostly 
to the friendly feeling of the people and 
partly to the relation of priest and pastor. 
They are both young men who have many 
common interests. Both are working for the 
kingdom of God. 

This past spring it was thought wise to have 
@ gymnasium class for the boys in school. 
The only available building was an old Catho- 
lie church. The priest was consulted and 
the arrangements made with satisfaction to 
both parties. Upon the conclusion of the 
agreement the priest remarked, ‘‘ That must 
be the height of church federation, a Protes- 
tant minister holding a gymnasium class in an 
old Catholic church.”’ 


Somerville, Ct. C. H. Davis. 
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Peter’s Independence Day 
BY MRS. CATHERINE 8. FOSTER 


Peter Gray is a fine old pussy 
cat who lives in the grocery 
store in our village. When he 
was a little kitten he walked 
into the store all alone and he 
has lived there ever since and 
no one knows where he came 
from. The grocery man likes 
him because he is so quiet and 
well behaved and because he 
catches all the mice, which are 
very common in grocery stores. 
Peter is a large gray cat with a 
white vest, or as the children 
say, he wears a bib all the time. 

Everybody likes Peter and he 
seems to like everybody who 
comes to the store but he loves 
the children most of all and 
even if he is sitting on the coun- 
ter with his eyes shut, when any 
of his little friends come in he 
will get up at once, purr very 
loudly and rub himself against 
them until they scratch his ears 
or chin and say, ‘‘ Nice old Pe- 
ter! ’’ and then he goes back to 
his place again. It is quite 
funny to see him when a dog 
comes into the store. Usually 
pussy cats, especially big ones 
like Peter, drive a dog away, 
but Peter just holds his head 
up very high as much as to say, 
“I’m too fine a cat to fight.” 

Every year Peter takes a va- 
cation; he goes away from the 
store and stays always four 
days and the grocery man 
doesn’t know where he is. Each 
year he goes at the same time 
and when do you suppose that 
is? Well, it is the afternoon 
before the Fourth of July; you 
know what all the little boys 
and girls are doing then and 
Peter knows too. Usually the 
grocery man is so busy selling 
firecrackers he forgets all about 
him and the first thing he knows 
Peter is gone and he does not 
come back for four days; until 
every little boy and girl and all 
the big ones have fired off all 
the torpedoes and firecrackers 
and everything is quiet and still. 

Then Peter comes back and 
he seems so delighted that he 
runs all over the store, up and 
down, up on the counter and 
down again, until he is tired 
out and then he goes back to 
his seat on the counter and 
waits for the little children to 
come in and scratch his ears 
and say, ‘‘ Nice Peter.’’ The 
grocery man thinks he was 
frightened by a firecracker when 
he was a kitten, but no one 
knows how he keeps his calen- 
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The Fourth of July Boy 
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A Korean Tiger Tale 


Once upon a time a fierce tiger 
crept stealthily into a village in 
search of prey. But every one was 
in bed, the cattle and pigs well 
guarded behind palisaded walls; 
not a child, a dog, or even a chicken 
lingered outside. He was about to 
retire in despair of finding a sup- 
per there when he spied through 
a small aperture at the bottom of a 
gate, such as is found in all gates 
for the egress of dogs and cats, a 
small, trembling dog. 

His majesty tried in vain to 
squeeze through this hole, and 
finding it hopeless, took a careful 
survey of the wall. [t was high, 
it is true, and sharply spiked, but 
sharply set, too, was the royal ap- 
petite, and he resolved to try the 
leap, after carefully reckoning the 
height to be surmounted and his 
own strength. 

He was a great, agile fellow, and 
with the exertion of all his might 
he jumped, barely escaping the 
spikes, and landing safely inside 
the enclosure, quite ready for his 
supper, well aware that he must 
snatch it quickly and be gone ere 
the hunter in the cottage should 
espy and shoot him. 

But puppy had gathered his tail 
between his legs, and with loud 
and long kiyies had slipped through 
the opening to the outer side of 
the wall. 

Nothing remained for our hun- 
gry prowler but to try another 
leap, only to find that his supper 
had again given him the slip. 
Alas! that his brains were not 
equal to his perseverance and in- 
dustry! I grieve to be obliged to 
relate that this greedy fellow 
vaulted back and forth in pursuit 
of his meal, his anger and appetite 
growing with every leap, until he 
died of exhaustion, and fell an ig- 
nominious prey to his small and 
elusive foe, illustrating the fact 
that might does not always win, 
and that the small and weak need 
not always despair in the contest 
with sizeand strength.— From Mrs. 
L. H. Underwood’s Fifteen Years 
Among the Top-knots. 


Making Arrowheads 

Concerning arrowheads, it is a 
remarkable fact that in these out- 
of-the-way valleys of Mexico the 
c Indians still make their own ar- 
rowheads, and shoot with blow- 
pipes. A man will fashion his 
arrowhead in a few minutes—five 
at most—and with his long reed 
blowpipe and stone head fixed to 
his arrow, shoot with no uncer- 
tain aim!—Mrs. Alec Tweedie, in 
Mexico as I Saw It. 


Shadi’s Prayer 


A missionary lady had a little 
Hindu orphan named Shadi living 
with her. She had taught him 








about Jesus, and one night, when 


dar, whether the sight of the crackers or She called for a cracker, did Polly, 
the first report sends him away. When And Jimmy, bad boy, gave her two. pray a little prayer of your own.” Shadi 
you ask him these questions he only But now she’s regretting her folly, prayed, ‘“‘ Dear Jesus, make me like what you 
purrs and purrs. For they proved the wrong kind to chew. were when you were six years old.’ 


he was six years old, she said to him, ** Now’ 
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The Conflict of the Gods* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


When the northern tribes of Israel seceded, they took with them the national name, but 
they were without a king, a capital, a central place of worship, or an organized government. 
They had, however, a leader, Jeroboam, of the tribe of Ephraim, who had been discovered by 
Solomon, appointed to an important position, and had so used it to further his own ambitions 
that he had been compelled to flee for his life and to remain outside of the dominion of Israel 
till Solomon died. The Septuagint version of the book of Kings has two accounts of Jero- 
boam, which differ from each other in important points. See article Jeroboam, in Hastings 


Bible Dictionary. 


The facts concerning him which stand out in connection with the division of the kingdom 
of Israel are that the northern tribes regarded him as a great warrior [1 Kings 11: 28] and 
their champion, that they sent for him when their affairs reached a crisis, and that he came, 
leading the people to Shechem where Rehoboam was to be crowned, and acting as their 
spokesman [1 Kings 12: 1-3]. When the offer of the tribes with its condition had been re- 
jected by Rehoboam and they had revolted against him, they naturally chose Jeroboam to be 
their leader, and committed to him the task of organizing a government. He accepted the 
office, and his work came to be regarded as the point of departure for all the subsequent de- 
scent of the nation to feebleness and final captivity. It may be summed up in one sentence 


which I have taken as the topic of this lesson: 


II, THE WORSHIP OF JEHOVAH PERVERTED 


The chapter of the story selected for 
this lesson answers briefly these three 
questions: 

1. Why was the house of Jehovah ig- 
nored [vs. 26, 27]? It was done as a 
measure of political expediency. The 
free popular democracy of the Northern 
tribes had chosen David as king. The 
people had, apparently with some reluct- 
ance, accepted Solomon, but when his son 
claimed the throne by inheritance the old 
spirit asserted itself. They insisted°on 
crowning him in the center of their own 
country, Shechem, and on his acceptance 
of conditions they imposed. When he 
refused their conditions and they rebelled, 
the leader whom they chose in his place 
knew the strong ties that still bound them 
to Jerusalem and to the temple. He 
built Shechem as a capital for the nation, 
but it did not prove satisfactory. Then 
he went to the eastward, across the 
Jordan, and built another city [v. 25), 
but it did not wean the people from their 
love to Jerusalem. To keep them from 
returning to Rehoboam and from killing 
him, he felt that it was necessary to 
destroy their loyalty to the worship of 
Jehovah in his temple. 

The first error of Jeroboam as a ruler 
was that he did not make the worship of 
Jehovah the supreme thing. He made 
his own office of first importance. In 
order to keep that office he secured the 
continued separation of the tribes from 
Judah. Whatever else might be lost he 
determined to save himself. He illus- 
trated the law which Jesus proclaimed, 
‘““Whosoever would save his life shall 
lose it.”” In another form Jesus stated it 
as, ‘‘ Whosoever shall exalt himself shall 
be humbled ; or again, ‘‘ He that is chief, 
let him become as he that doth serve.” 
It is of surpassing interest, in studying 
the Bible, to find that it consists mainly 
of a few great principles stated in differ- 
ent forms and illustrated in various ways, 
in biography, history, poem, and proph- 
ecy. Jeroboam led his people to abandon 
the house of Jehovah in order to make 
sure of his office as king of Israel. 

2. Why was a new religion substituted? 
Because it appeared to be the only way 
to keep the people separate from Judah. 
Men want God. If they turn from their 
Creater and sovereign God, they will 
create a god for themselves. This is 
~ + International Sunday School Lesson for July 


10. Jeroboam’s Idolatry. Text, 1 Kings 12: 25- 
33. 


what the people of Israel did. Jeroboam 
took counsel with the heads of the tribes, 
and the result was two gilded images of 
young bulls, which he set up in two an- 
cient sanctuaries, one on the northern 
border of the kingdom and the other on 
the southern [v. 29]. 

It is probable that Jeroboam told the 
people that these images represented Je- 
hovah [v. 28]. But they stood for the 
powers of nature, not for the Holy Will 
that is behind nature, which Moses and 
Samuel and David had taught the people 
to worship. They represented the fer- 
tility and energy and riches of nature, 
rather than the conscious skill and grace 
of the Being who created all things and 
appointed their laws in wisdom and good- 
ness. Jeroboam added to the images of 
the bulls an altar, Asherah and sacred 
stone [2 Kings 23: 15). He ordained 
priests of his own selection to conduct 
the worship, appointed days for religious 
festivals, arranged an order of worship, 
offered sacrifices to the bulls and burned 
incense before them as ‘‘he had devised 
of his own heart.”’ Ina word, heinvented 
a religion, made it to conform to the old 
popular native religion, set apart places 
to be regarded as sacred and ordered pil- 
grimages to be made to them, and all 
these things, in order to unify the tribes, 
to keep them apart from Judah, and to 
make himself secure in his kingdom. 

3. What was the consequence of the 
change? The immediate consequence 
was the beginning of apostasy from Je- 
hovah and the degredation of the people. 
‘“‘This thing becamea sin.”” Theultimate 
consequence was the downfall of the na- 
tion. 

The gods of Jeroboam came into conflict 
with Jehovah, and the struggle continued 
till Jeroboam’s family were completely 
destroyed [1 Kings 15: 29, 30] and one 
dynasty after another went down before 
the wrath of the Righteous One. His tri- 
umph at last over false gods was the de- 
struction of the nation of Israel (2 Kings 
17: 16-18}. 

New times, it is said, demand new meas- 
ures. So said Jeroboam. He organized 
a new kingdom and he made new altars, 
new places of worship, new priests, new 
sacred days, centering all around images 
of his own making. This he called a re- 
ligion suited to the times; but he thus 
associated his name with all the evils 
that afterwards befell Israel. 

Many men held that sincerity in wor- 
ship is the test of character rather than 
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the object worshiped. They would in-ist 
that to the honest worshiper the bulls of 
Bethel and the Holy of Holies of the 
temple were essentially the same. So 
many continue to observe the forms of 
religion who are hardly aware that church 
and altar and creed and prayer are only 
intimations substituted for what God has 
appointed; and that they are deceiving 
themselves as well as others. 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 1016. Some Modern Idol< an@ 
How to Overthrow Them. Luke 12: 15-21; 
Phil. 3: 17-19. 

Though not made of wood or stone, our 
modern idols dishonor no less the one true 
God and serve as a barrier between him an@ 
us. We smile at the superstitions of savages 
and wonder how such grotesque and sometimes 
hideous images can command their veneration, 
when the same instinct is in us, only the form 
in which it expresses itself differs because 
civilization differs from savagery. 





Power is a modern idol. We are in the 
midst of an age which does things. We have 
felled forests, tunneled mountains, spanned 
rivers, reclaimed morasses, reared towering 
office buildings and brought into being great 
industries with their countless ramifications. 
Modern science makes much of that subtle, in- 
visible agency denominated force and moderm 
scientists and electricians have succeeded im 
utilizing it for the ends of comfort and con- 
venience. Great political conventions ring 
with applause when the story of what the 
American nation has achieved is recited. 
Thus the God of power in one way and an- 
other is exalted and we fall down and wor- 
ship it, our great men, our party and even 
ourselves, through whom it works. 


Culture is another modern idol. Never was 
there such a thirst for education. We are 
fearful lest our neighbor should outstrip us 
in knowledge and refinement. To acquire a 
smattering of this or that fine art we devote 
time and energy. A noble ambition it is in the 
main, but when it becomes the consuming 
passion life’s true perspective is lost. A well- 
stored, well-disciplined mind is a great boon, 
but there is one thing better, and that is a 
pure, unselfish heart. 


But perhaps the greatest modern idol is 
materialism. It is truer now than when Car- 
lyle said it that ‘‘ things are in the saddle.’” 
We think we must have a multitude of articles 
with which our fathers were able to dispense 
and of which our grandfathers knew nothing. 
Some of them tend to make life soft and inert. 
Now and then, in our better moments, we long 
to escape from the tyranny of things. But 
few are daring enough to serve a three-course 
dinner when other families in the set never 
serve less than five, or to be satisfied with a 
few adornments and furnishings instead uf a 
motley array of useless and expensive bric-a- 
brac. Thus we worship the thing created 
more than the creator. And thus the eye of 
the soul grows dim. 


Power, culture, things—all these have their 
true place in a man’s best development, but 
not one of them can in itself redeem a man or 
make life fine and true and strong. Let us 
then pull down these idols from their pedestals 
and compel them to be helpers rather than 
hinderers of our progress. Let us hark back 
to Christ and his teaching and example. They 
alone can overthrow the gods which. we have 
made. 





If it meant larger dividends they (the Ameri- 
can corporations) would willingly be under a 
ezar or sultan.— President Harris of Amherst. 























The Evening Hymn 


The village bells with silver chime 
Come softened by the distant shore, 
Though I have heard them many a time, 

They never sung so sweet before. 
A silence rests upon the hill, 

A listening awe pervades the air; 
The very flowers are shut and still, 

And bowed as if in prayer. 


And in this hushed and breathless close, 
O’er earth and air and sky and sea, 
That still low voice in silence goes 
Which speaks alone, great God, of thee. 
The whispering leaves, the far-off brook, 
The linnet’s warble fainter grown, 
The hive-bound bee, the lonely nook— 
All these their Maker own. 
—By Thomas Miller, Basket Maker (1808- 
74). 











DLENESS is an occasional necessity— 
| to the industrious. Some of us fail to 
get the most out of our lives because we 
do not treat our breath- 
Profitable Idleness . + 
ing spaces with respect. 
There is a saying of Landor’s which busy 
housekeepers and working women ought 
to ponder and obey: ‘‘ When you have 
found a day to be idle, be idle for a day.”’ 
Mrs. A., a hard-working mother of our 
acquaintance, seldom gets a day to be 
idle, though she needs it as much as any 
one we know. If she did she would feel 
it a stern duty to go down and spend it 
with her querulous invalid sister-in-law, 
who makes a deeper draught on her vital. 
ity than any day’s work at home. It may 
be her duty to go and draw off the bad 
feelings of this invalid, but Mrs. A., in 
her account with her own body and mind 
with a view to their efficiency, has no 
right to call it a rest. Miss B. is a clerk 
in a store and has her Saturday afternoons 
to herself in summer. The most beauti- 
ful parks in the world are at her door, 
and she says she loves the country, but 
all last summer she devoted Saturday af- 
ternoons to ‘‘necessary sewing.’”? Now 
sewing is necessary—we all feel that— 
and clothes wear out, but Miss B. ought 
not to think that she has holidays. Some- 
where in our lives there must be room for 
relaxation—the ‘‘ Come ye apart and rest 
awhile’’ of Christ to his too busy dis- 
ciples. ‘‘If you have a day to be idle”’ 
or a half day, or an hour, do not fill it up 
with different nerve-taxing work, but 
**be idle for a day.”’ 


N the upper right-hand drawer of a cer- 

tain desk is kept a canvas bag contain- 
ing pennies, nickles, dimes and quarters. 
At the beginning of each 
month its appearance is fat 
and prosperous, on the last 
day it is very, very thin. Thanks to this 
bag there is always in the house the ex- 
act change to pay the ‘‘ vegetable man”’ 
and the washerwoman. The housekeeper 
who deliberately withholds payment from 
small tradespeople and workwomen is 
very rare, but not at all rare is she who 
says impatiently, “If you can’t change 
this dollar bill, you’ll have to wait till 
next week for your money.”” In many 
cases the woman who goes away disap- 


The Small 
Canvas Bag 
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pointed might reply, ‘‘I cannot change 


the bill for I have not a dollar in all the 


world.’”’ It is the obvious duty of the 
employer to pay for work done and pay 
immediately. A little forethought in 
place of thoughtlessness, a bag of dimes 
in place of bills may help the discouraged 
laborer to hold at bay gaunt need. 
¢¢ THE lady said ‘Thank you,’ and 
the little girl said ‘Thank you,’ 
too, and they were both awfully nice.” 
The ‘“‘lady’’ wandering dis- 
contented about the next 
section of the huge depart- 
ment store, overheard her clerk of the 
moment before exchanging confidences 
with another, and marveled, remember- 
ing her own mood and the scant cheer it 
must have radiated, at the appreciation 
of so slight a courtesy. The inference 


The Amenities 
of Shopping 
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was easy that even slight courtesies must 
be of rare occurrence in the speaker’s 
daily round. A few days later the offer- 
ing of two or three jonquils to a little 
cash girl who had exerted herself beyond 
the letter of her bond brought a corres- 
ponding largesse of gratitude. No one 
can be much in the shopping part of the 
city as the summer days wear on without 
noticing that the manner and temper of 
the clerks compares very favorably with 
that of the customers they serve, and 
wishing that their labors might be light- 
ened by a more general thoughtfulness in 
their behalf. At least they should be 
spared such obvious breaches of courtesy 
as the woman commits who turns from 
the wares they are showing to her to the 
casual stranger standing by with a con- 
temptuous, ‘I could get that cheaper at 
Blank’s!’’ 


Home Missionary Wives 


BY LOl 


There has been much discussion about 
the truth of the statement that all men 
are created equal. But no one doubts 
that all men, black or white, ignorant or 
learned, rich or poor—men of all nation- 


TISE KING 


thought she had reached the earth’s end. 
But she never mentioned that thought to 
her husband! 

This feeling of loneliness is one trial of 
a woman’s life at the front. Often she 
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A Prairie Home 


alties, all degrees of civilization, all vari- 
eties of temper, I had almost said of all 
ages—desire helpmeets Home mission- 
ary man is no exception. And, strange 
to say, in accordance with another uni- 
versal law, woman, even educated woman, 
in spite of doleful predictions to the con- 
trary, seems to delight in gratifying man’s 
desires. Although she knows that life on 
the frontier means poverty, sacrifice and 
hard work, she does not hesitate to be- 
come a home missionary’s wife. 

In reply to her lover, who was setting 
plainly before her the trials and hardships 
of such a career, one woman said, ‘‘To do 
the Lord’s work, I’ll go with you to the 
ends of the earth.’’ A little later, as her 
eyes, in a homesick search for the familiar 
New England hills, roamed over the vast 
expanse of prairies stretching away on 
every side from her Dakota cabin, she 











is the only woman of education and re- 
finement in the little community and to 
live in a region of thought and feeling un- 
known to one’s associates is to reach the 


extreme of loneliness. There are no lec- 
tures (save those the minister gives), no 
concerts, no libraries, no clubs; even her 
own books and papers are few. The 
whole social atmosphere differs from that 
in longer settled regions, as completely as 
does the climate of the pole from that of 
the equator. Even though she loves her 
people, her work, her husband, her Lord, 
nevertheless, like other exiles, she pines 
for her native air. 

But she endures privation also, and is 
fortunate if her home protects her from 
the cold of winter and heat of summer. 
It is often difficult to find any place to 
live in; a dugout in a hillside, rooms over 
a saloon, a sod house, a hut covered with 
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A Prairie Home 


flattened oyster cans—all these serve as 
homes for missionaries. In one town 
there was but one small house for rent. 
The minister and schoolmaster took it 
together, and they with their families, 
thirteen people, lived in it eleven months! 
So crowded were they that the children 
had to climb over the headboards of their 
beds to get in, and all at their midsummer 
meals sat close to the glowing stove 
within and gazed at the glowing sand 
without. One home missionary wife kept 
house in the church, which 
was used as a parsonage be- 
cause it was too cold to wor- 
ship in! 





TWENTY MILES FROM A 
YEAST CAKE 

Think, O housewives, of 
the petty trials of such house- 
keeping! No gas or city 
water, telephones or electric 
lights; but water in barrels 
or pails, to be chopped in 
winter before it can be put 
in the kettle; mosquitoes 
and flies in summer, so nu- 
merous that their buzzing 
sounds like a distant train; 
dust storms that fill the 
house with dirt, and bliz- 
zards that bury it in snow; 
lizards and rattlers that 
crawl from ceiling and walls ; 
no laundry or bakery; often neither mar- 
ket nor grocery ; a spool of thread, a yeast- 
cake, a bottle of camphor miles away. 

Some of these discomforts are unavoid- 
able; others could be removed if the 
homemaker had plenty of money. But 
this woman must not spend an unneces- 
sary cent lest expenses and income quar- 
rel, for her husband’s salary is but five 
hundred dollars a year, partly paid, per- 
haps, in wood or potatoes. She not only 
denies herself the pretty things for home 
and children which her woman’s nature 
craves, but arranges her table and con- 
ducts her household in the plainest possi- 
ble way, that she may economize time 
and strength as well as money. 

Only wisest planning and most judi- 
cious investment of strength will enable 
one woman to be cook and laundress, 
seamstress and nursemaid, parish visitor 
and pastor’s assistant. The use of white 
oilcloth to cover her table offends her 
taste, but it lessens the labor of washing ; 
the coarse laundry soap ehafes her feel- 
ings as well as her skin, but it is cheap. 
To use the plain, the coarse, the ugly, 
instead of the dainty, the fine, the beau- 
tiful, is a real self-denial, if a petty one; 
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A Wyoming Minister’s Home 


but it brings its reward in the height- 
ened appreciation of nature’s cost- 
less beauty in flower, sky and 
stream. 
THE HAPPY LIFE 

In spite, however, of loneliness, 
discomfort and hard work, she is 
happy, happier than many women 
whose environment seems more fa- 
vorable. Why? Because happiness 
is a flower of the heart, whose 
growth does not depend on outward 
circumstances ; because her love and 
sympathy embrace not only her own 
family, but all the community in 
which she lives and works; because 
she is loving and giving, and the 
exercise of these faculties brings to 
& woman her purest pleasure; most of 
all, because she loves her Lord and re- 
joices in self-denial for his sake. The 
thought of his approval glorifies all drudg- 
ery, the sense of his presence makes up 
for all loss. Often, too, she enjoys the 
love and gratitude of those among whom 
she lives, and rejoices with her husband 
in their improvement. 

Every community furnishes examples 
of comedy and tragedy, but in a newly 
settled country the stage-setting and the 






strong light make the comedy farcical, 
the tragedy heart-rending. Sickness brings 
anxious care, and death causes heart- 
break everywhere; but on the lonely 
prairie or in the distant lumber camp, 
their coming shakes the strongest hearts 
with a dread wecannot rea ize. We have 
doctor and nurse within call, hospital and 
drug-store can be reached in a few 
minutes. The frontiersman must go 
miles to the doctor and druggist, if in- 
deed, he can find 
them at all. There 
are only friendly 
neighbors to help 
nurse the sick one, 
and sometimes 
these are more kind 
than skillful. 


THE DEATH 
SHADOW 


In a lumber town 
near Lake Superior 
there was a home 
missionary home, 
made glad by the 
shouts of four 
happy children. In 
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midwinter, two children were taken ill 
with diphtheria and the parents soon saw 
that their simple remedies were of no 
avail. They resolved to go to the nearest 
town, and walked the twelve miles 
through the deep snow to the steamboat 
station, the mother carrying one dying 
child, the father the other. One was dead 
when they reached the steamer, the other 
before they left it. Yet in the spring it 
was the mother who said, ‘‘We must go 
back.’’ As another winter came on, the 
baby seemed to lose strength and the 
mother watched him gradually grow 
weaker, until he too, died. It was very 
cold and the ground was frozen six feet 
deep, so they buried him in the huge 
snowdrift that hid one end of their cabin. 
And in the freezing nights, when the 
wolves howled at the edge of the forest 
near by, the mother stood all night long 
at her window to watch her darling’s 
grave. 

Do you say that such a case is excep- 
tional? Thank God, it is; but there must 
always be danger of disease in places 
where people live with no regard for 
healthful conditions, and there is always 
such tragedy, or worse, in the commu- 
nity, if not in the minister’s home. Do 
you think it is suicide to go 
to such aplace? Then it was 
suicide for the Lord of 
Heaven to come to earth. 
The strain of this constant 
draft upon the sympathy 
, could not be borne, if it were 

not relieved by many comical 

experiences. When the min- 
_, ister decides to stay all night 
in a one-roomed cabin con- 
taining but one bed, he won- 
ders where he is to sleep. 
But at bedtime his host 
opens a trapdoor in the floor 
and disappears with his fam- 
ily into the potato bin! 
“This,” says Mr. Puddefoot, 
who tells the story, ‘is run- 
ning hospitality into the 
ground.” Similar experi- 
ences are not uncommon in 
home missionary life. 


Pie | 
etait? 


THE SERVICE OF THE HOME 


There are home missionary wives whose 
homes are in cities and towns and whose 
hardships are not so great; but the ma- 
jority are in places so small, so new, so 
poor, that the people cannot support 
their own minister. Such places are usu- 
ally far from railroad and city, and not 
only do they need the missionary, but 
both he and they need his wife. Her 


Parsonage, Henness-y, Okt 
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personal influence and work are impor- 
tant, but even more valuable to the com- 
munity is the influence of her home. 
What she is to the missionary he alone 
can tell. Senator Hoar has recently said 
that every man in public service needs 
to be supported and elevated by such 
companionship. If this be true of men 
enjoying the advantages of life in our 
capital city, how much more true it must 


be of men in small and isolated frontier 
towns. 

Many heroic women in mining camp 
and lumber town, on hill and prairie, are 
fighting today for the King of kings with 
bravery and devotion. Though they may 
not themselves lead the battle-line, their 
courage and faith inspire the leader with 
fresh vigor, their tender care and wise 
economy give him strength for the fray. 
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They need no monuments from us; they 
are building their own in the hearts and 
lives of men and women, in whole com- 
munities saved from civilized heathen- 
ism. ‘‘They shall shine as the stars for- 
ever and ever.’’ But the land they save is 
our land, the King for whom they fight is 
our King. All honor, then, to our brave 
heroines, and may their noble self-sacrifice 
inspire us to like love and devotion. 





A True Story of the 


American Revolution 





A Brave Girl of the Wissahikon 


By Everett T. Tomlinson 


In the Days of Valley 
Forge 














WAR ose 


OU must not leave the 
room, Bess, nor permit any 
one to enter it except your 
brother.”’ 

“‘T will do my best. But 
you will not be gone long, father?” 

‘‘Only long enough to get word to your 
brother. He and his friends will surely 
come tonight. Even seven rifles and two 
kegs of powder are not to be despised in 
times like these.”’ 

As he spoke, Isaac Wampole, gray- 
headed, six feet and three inches in 
height, the effects of the hardships of 
his life apparent in the lines of his face, 
glanced at the little store of powder and 
arms that had been collected by the pa- 
triotic farmers of the region to await 
the coming of a band of Continentals 
from the camp at Valley Forge. 

How sorely in need the little American 
army was, in that winter of 1778, of just 
such supplies, the rugged old man clearly 
understood. All his sons were with 
Washington, and he had frequent word 
from them as to the conditions of the 
patriotic soldiers. Frequently, too, he 
had himself gone to the camp, and the 
sights he had seen had not only stirred 
his heart, but also roused him to action 
that made the name of Isaac Wampole 
familiar to the Tories of the region and 
the Redcoats in Philadelphia. 

The dangers that threatened had no 
power to deter him, but when he thought 
of his motherless daughter, Bess, alone 
in the house, his heart almost misgave 
him. Tall, brown-haired, brown-eyed, 
she reminded him of her mother when 
he had brought her a young bride, just 
the age at which his daughter now was, 
into the house which his father had be- 
queathed to him. Then it was that the 
price of patriotism and the full sense of 
the perils of the struggle for independ- 
ence swept oyer him in full force. 

But Bess was a resolute lass and strong 
in her sympathy for the colonies, and he 
decided that the greater good of the army 
must be considered more than the peril 
to her and to his home. Accordingly, 
after an additional word of caution, he 
hastened with word to his sons. He 
would not be long away and, besides, 
he was confident that the presence of the 
stores was unknown to his enemies, for 
the rifles and powder had been brought 
in the night, and every farmer had. as- 
sured him that his movements had not 
been seen by any of the prowling Tories. 





So the grim old veteran fondly believed 
that Bess would be safe during the brief 
absence which his errand demanded. 

From the casement Bess watched her 
father as long as he could be seen and 
then with a sigh turned to load the seven 
rifles. It would be well to have every- 
thing in readiness if danger should arise, 
and then, too, the occupation served to 
divert her thoughts from her father’s 
peril and her own. But when the task 
was completed she took her stand by the 
window to wait and watch. 

The old house, built of logs and stone 
and encircled by a palisaded wall, stood 
among the Wissahikon woods about a half- 
mile back from the Schuylkill. Before 
even the coming of William Penn it had 
been erected as a blockhouse for defense 
against the Indians, but in the peaceful 
years that had intervened, though the 
outer defense still remained, the place 
had been greatly enlarged and improved. 
A massive gate of oak timbers had been 
built into the surrounding wall. Many 
roofs covered the additions, tall chimneys 
had been erected and great square win- 
dows were to be seen on every side. 

For a half-mile from the window by 
which Bess stood the road could be seen 
and then it dipped into a hollow. In that 
hollow her father or the approaching 
Continentals would first be seen—Bess 
did not dare whisper even to herself that 
any one else would be discovered there be- 
fore them. With her eyes fixed upon the 
spot she watched until the sun sank low 
in the western sky, but the monotony of 
the landscape was unbroken. The leaf- 
less branches swayed in the wind, the 
barren aspect of the fields was unchanged, 
the gray clouds were tinged with the light 
of the departing day, and still there was 
not a sight of friend or enemy. The long 
and wearisome watching, however, had 
effects of its own. Every nerve in her 
body seemed to be tingling. Fears as to 
the fate of her father were tormenting 
her in her loneliness. The oncoming 
night had a terror all itsown. Had her 
father failed? Where were her brothers 
and why did they not come? Vague fears 
swept over, their very vagueness adding 
to the increasing alarm that now almost 
overwhelmed her. 

Suddenly she started, and trembling in 
every limb peered intently at the hollow. 
Faint shouts and calls seemed to be com- 
ing from the woods, and quickly grew 
louder and more distinct. Her fears for 
herself were for the moment forgotten as 
she watched the place where the road 
appeared. 

In a moment her worst fears were con- 


firmed. She saw a man dart from the 
hollow, running swiftly, and soon behind 
him in pursuit came nine others. It was 
not difficult to recognize the fugitive as 
her father, and the scarlet in the garb 
of his pursuers at once proclaimed that 
he was fleeing from a band of Redcoats. 
What it meant, or how they had learned 
his errand, or where they had discovered 
him, she did not think, her one thought 
being of his plight and flight. Why they 
did not fire she could not understand, not 
knowing that they were eager to secure 
the ‘told rebel Wampole”’ alive and were 
confident that now they almost had him 
in their grasp. 

On and on fled pursuer and pursued. 
The old man was apparently holding his 
own, for the space between him and the 
Redcoats was almost unchanged. Bess 
leaned from the casement, breathing 
hard, almost as if she herself were aid- 
ing in the race for life. Nearer and 
nearer they came, but now the powers 
of the old man seemed to be failing him. 
His pursuers steadily gained, and to the 
terrified girl it seemed as if they must 
overtake him. Instantly she turned and 
ran down the stairway out into the court 
and straight on to the gate. A quick 
wrench brought it partly open, and a 
cry escaped her lips. Her father had 
fallen and three of the men iuostantly 
threw themselves upon him. And they 
were not twenty feet from the wall! 

Unmindful of her own peril she was 
about to rush forth to his aid when sud- 
denly she saw him rise. With one mighty 
effort he flung the men from him and be- 
fore they could recover had darted through 
the gateway. The gate was closed and 
the bar dropped to its place, just as the 
men outside with a shout of anger threw 
themselves against it. 

“Come, girl!’’ said the old man grimly, 
turning instantly away as he spoke. 

‘““Where? Are you hurt?”’ 

“No! No! Come!” 

Without a word Bess followed her fa- 
ther as he ran to the house and then up 
the stairway to the room where the rifles 
and the powder had been stored. Peering 
from the window, the daughter now as 
eager and excited as her father, not a Red- 
coat was to be seen. 

‘‘Have they gone?’”’ whispered Bess. 

“No! They’ll not give up yet! We 
must do our best to make them think we 
have more men here than they thought. 
When I fire, you must load and it may be 
that we can beat them off.”’ 

“The guns are all loaded,’ said Bess 
simply. 

‘*Good! Now as fast as I fire you are 
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to”— Isaac Wampole stopped abruptly. 
A hand and arm wereonthe wall. Grimly 
the old man brought his rifle to his shoul- 
der and fired at the tempting mark. The 
hand disappeared and a wild shout rose 
from the men outside the wall, followed 
by silence. 

‘*Have they gone?” whispered Bess at 
last. 

‘‘They’re holding a council,’’ replied her 
father. ‘‘We’ll soon see—there!”’ he 
said sayagely as the forms of eight men 
appeared at various places above the 
wall. ‘‘They’re trying to rush us!” 
Then with almost incredible swiftness he 
discharged four of the rifles in quick suc- 
cession. A sound of scrambling and fall- 
ing followed and ali eight men were again 
outside the wall. 

‘They won’t try it again,’’ said Bess 
eagerly as she began to reload the guns. 

“They haven’t given up yet. Hark! 
What’s that? ”’ 

A great shout had arisen from the Red- 
coats and it was evident that at least 
twenty men had been added to their 
number. The garb of the new comers 
proclaimed them to be ‘‘ refugees,’’ as the 
lawless bands that belonged to neither 
side in the struggle were commonly 
called. 

Again the attempt to scale the wall 


was made, and again in quick succession» 


the guns which Isaac Wampole seized 
from his daughter’s hands rang out and 
once more the effort was abandoned. 

‘* We'll drive them away! We’ll keep 
them out yet, father!’’ exclaimed Bess 
as she hastily reloaded the rifles. ° 

‘*We’ll do our best,’’ responded Isaac 
Wampole simply. 

Once more there was silence. 
man could be seen. 

‘*More mischief!’’ said the old man 
when several minutes had elapsed and 
still the silence was unbroken. ‘Ah, 
yes! That’s the game, is it?’’ he sud- 
denly exclaimed, as smoke was seen near 
the gate. ‘‘They’ll try to burn the gate, 
Bess. We must be ready for them! The 
door into the house is fast and it will take 
some time. Perhaps help will come be- 
fore they can break in.”’ 

Seizing a rifle, Isaac Wampole advanced 
closer to the window and stood peering 
intently down at the gate, hoping to cb- 
tain a glimpse of the men. Suddenly 
there was the sharp report of a gun and 
the gray head of the old man drepped as 
he fell to the floor. 

‘* father! father! ’’ exclaimed the terri- 
fied girl. ‘*Are you hurt? O, what is 
iv?’”’ Her cries abruptly ceased, for, as 
she flung herself: upon her father, she 
instantly perceived ‘that the hardy old 
patriot had fought his last fight for 
liberty. One of the best shots of the at- 
tacking party had taken a stand where he 
could plainly see the window from which 
the old man fired. His appearance had 
provided a target and the peril to the be- 
siegers was speedily removed. 

Bess Wampole knelt beside the dead 
body of her father and still endeavored 
to persuade herself that life was not gone. 
Not a sound escaped her lips as she held 
the gray head in her arms. Not even 
when the fire had burned the outer gate 
and the men broke through with a yell, 
did she give any heed. Across the court 
rushed the men, furious and eager, and a 
wild shout went up, ‘‘ We’ve got the old 


Not a 


rebel!’? But Bess Wampole did not stir 
from her position. Perhaps even the cry 
of triumph was unheard. 

When the door of the house fell in with 
a crash she was recalled to a sense of her 
own peril. With a moan she tenderly 
placed the head she had been holding 
upon the floor. Then leaping to her feet 
she seized a rifle and turned to face the 
door. From below came the shouts of 
the men as they rushed up the stairway. 
For a moment the girl trembled and a 
sob shook her tense frame. What could 
she do against so many? There was no 
escape from the room, and the feet of the 
men were almost at the door. 

Quickly she turned and rested the muz- 
zle of her rifle upon one of the kegs of 
powder, then with wildly staring eyes she 
faced the danger. With a shout the door 
was flung open. 

‘** Aha!”’ began the leader. 

“Stand back! Stand back there!’ 
shouted Bess. ‘“‘The moment you step 
across the threshold I’ll fire into this keg 
of powder! ”’ 

Startled and abashed, the men drew 
back and stood outside peering into the 
room. In the light from the window they 
could see the body of old Isaac Wampole 
on the floor. Near it stood the desperate 
and resolute girl, the rifle in her hands 
and its muzzle resting upon the powder. 
There was a click as she drew back the 
hammer. Instinctively the men drew a 
step back into the hall and gazed in won- 
dering silence at the scene. 

‘*This is worse than foolishness! ’’ sud_ 
denly exclaimed the leader, as he moved 
forward and grasped his pistol. ‘‘Get 
away from there or I’ll fire!’’ he shouted 
at Bess. 

The desperate girl did not move, and 
the leader halted upon the threshold. 
Not a word was spoken, nor did a man 
stir from his position. There was some- 
thing in the bearing of the girl that con- 
vinced every one that she had made no 
idle threat. 

Suddenly shouts were heard in the room 
below. The confusion increased, and 
with one accord the men all turned and 
ran swiftly down the stairs. There were 
shouts and shots and sounds of a struggle, 
but Bess Wampole still stood with her 
rifle in her hands and its muzzle resting 
on the powder. Perhaps she did not hear. 
At all events she did not heed, and she 
never knew whether minutes or hours 
had elapsed when she again heard the 
sound of men rushing up the stairway. 
But as they halted in the doorway her 
brother John was in advance, and behind 
him in the dim light she could see his 
comrades, whom she recognized as men 
from Valley’ ‘Forge. They had come. 
Alas! too late for the tall old patriot, 


sbut not too late to rescue his heroic 


daughter; and with a sob Bess Wampole 
bounded forward and flung her arms 
around her brother’s neck. 


Another rule is not to let familiarity swallow 
up all courtesy. Many of us have a habit of 
saying to those with whom we live such things 
as we say about strangers behind their backs. 
There is no place where real politeness is of 
more value than where we mostly think it 
would be superfluous. You may say more 
truth or rather speak out more plainly to 
your associates, but not less courteously than 
you do to strangers.—Sir Arthur Helps. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE DISCIPLE AND THE STATE 


For ye are a holy nation, a people for 
God’s own possession. 





Love thou thy land with love far brought 
From out the storied past, and used 
Within the present, but transfused 

Thro’ future time by power of thought. 

—Alfred Tennyson. 





My patriotism lives and flutters as a 
sentiment unless I know that the land I 
love is really making, by its constant life, 
a contribution to the righteousness of the 
world. When I know that, then I set my 
patriotic impulse free to act. My land 
becomes to me merely the special spot 
where I am placed to labor for the uni- 
versal spiritual benefit of man.—Phillips 
Brooks. 





These things shall be! a loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known, shall rise, 
With flame of freedom in their souls, 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave and strong, 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm 

On earth and fire and sea and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The puise of one fraternity. 


New arts shall bloom of loftier mold, 
And mightier music thrill the skies, 
And every life shall be a song 
When all the earth is Paradise. 
—John Addington Symonds. 


Religion unfeignedly loved perfecteth 
man’s abilities unto all kinds of virtuous 
services in the commonwealth.—Richard 
Hooker. 





If there is a man on earth whose char- 
acter should be framed of the most ster- 
ling honesty, and whose conduct should 
conform to the most scrupulous morality, 
it is the man who administers, public af- 
fairs. The most romantic notions of 
integrity are here not extravagant.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 





Almighty God, who in the former 
time didst lead our fathers forth into 
a wealthy place; give Thy grace, 
we humbly beseech Thee, to us their 
children, — we may always ap- 

rove ourselves a people fe mindful of 
Thy favor and glad to do Thy will. 
Bless our land with honorable indus- 
try, sound learning and pure man- 
ners. Defend our liberties, preserve 
our unity. Save us from violence, 
discord and confusion, from pride 
and arrogancy, and from every evil 
way. Fashion into one happy peo- 
ple the multitude brought hither out 
of many kindreds and tongues. En- 
due with the spirit of wisdom those 
whom we entrust in Thy name with 
the authority of governance, to the 
end that there be peace at home, and 
that we keep our place among the 
nations of the earth. In the time 
of our prosperity, temper our self- 
confidence with thankfulness, and 
in the day of trouble, suffer not our 
trust in Thee to fail; all which we 
ask for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 
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Suggestions from Workers 
Here and There 





Various Aspects of the Country Problem 


Some Signal Successes. 
Several Workable 
Plans 











In addition to the valuable special articles on other pages we give on this and the following page a number of briefer pertinent 
communications called out by our request for the recital of actual experiences. 





A Parsonage Fund 
BY REV. WILLIAM A, TROW, SHERBURNE, N. Y. 


*“*That church has had another endowment; 
one more will kill it,” said a minister at the 
association. The church at Hamfield was 
large and fair without, but weak and inert 
within. ‘‘ Why, the people have 
nothing to do now but sit down 
and watch the minister. Brother 
Carrier, the last pastor, found he 
had to lift all, or dropall. There 
isn’t a man in that church that’ll 
do anything.”’ 

My friend was a near neighbor 
of Brother Carrier and knew. He 
was thoroughly convinced that the 
ordinary endowment is a source of 
weakness rather than strength. 
There are others who share his 
view. When most of the bills can 
be paid out of income, there is lit- 
tle incentive to work. Where there 
is small appeal to the pocket-book 
there is not likely to be much in- 
terest in other affairs, either mate- 
rial or spiritual, and the efficiency 
and character of the average 
ehurech member declines. We 
value what we pay for. Where 
the treasure is, there will the heart 
be also. 

Conditions in Hamfield called to 
mind another church of 150 mem- 
bers who are in average circum- 
stances. (nce this church paid its 
minister $1,000 or $1,500. Now, 
loaded down with an endowment of $10,000, 
it can barely raise $500 a year. 

With these and other fatalities in mind, cer- 
tain living donors have ventured to turn over 
a considerable endowment toa church which 
they have always loved, and which they do 
not wish to harm. They hope that the dan- 
gerous effect of in- 
vested funds may be 
avoided by the previous 
application of prevent- 
ive remedies. The pre- 
scription is here given 
for consideration and 
test by any others who 
would like to leave 
money to a church 
against which they 
have no murderous de- 
signs. 

The antidote is an 
agreement with the 
trustees that the in- 
come from the funds 
shall be used for cer- 
tain specified objects, 
chief among which are 
the keeping of the par- 
sonage in perfect re- 
pair, insurance on the 
property, care of the 
organ and of the tower. 
clock. It is also agreed that no money shall 
be taken from the income for the ordinary 
expenses of the church until all specified 
claims shall be satisfied; nor shall the ac- 
cumulated income ever fall -below $100 by 
reason of any such drafts for general ex- 
penses. 

Thus the application of the income is limised 


) ; ” 


to those objects which, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, are provided for last or not at all. 
The care of the parsonage and the welfare of 
the minister and his family was the first 
thought of the donors, and in fact the endow- 
ment is called The Parsonage Fund. Shiver- 
ing backs in church in a winter like the last 
make more appeal to the pocket-book of the 





Parsonaye, Ceredo, W. Va. 


average church member than do leaking flues, 
broken grates, blistered paint, tattered walls 
or reeking plumbing in the parsonage. Of 
these most ministers do not like to complain. 
Very often the parsonage is the shabbiest look- 
ing house onthe street. Thoughtfulness which 
provides that the parsonage be kept in good 





Log Church, northern Michigan, forty miles to next church 


and healthful condition ought, if general, to 
decrease future appeals to ministerial relief 
funds and the number of doleful facts which 
Brother Rice has hid away in his desk. By 
leaving salaries and coal and gas bills and 
other expenses to be met by the trustees and 
members they will have something left to do; 
and it is earnestly hoped that the church thus 


endowed will not need to die, or get so re- 
duced in strength that it ought to. 


The Good and Evil of Endowments 


When an old supporting family dops out of 
a small country church, discouragement is li- 
able to follow. ‘It is reasonable 
that the last of the family should 
make provision for the contin- 
uance of the support. Probably 
some churches are able to continue 
their work with the aid of endow- 
ments which otherwise could not 
live without missionary aid. 

But endowments have their per- 
ils. Sometimes they lift a load 
which ought to be carried by young 
shoulders. I know a small village 
where there are two churches of 
different denominations. Some 
people think that consolidation or 
federation would be desirable; but 
each church has invested funds. 
In more than one place a fund 
with denominational conditions 
has proved a stumbling-block in 
the way of federation. A ‘‘dead 
hand ”’ keeps asunder what ought 
to be joined together. Further- 
more, investments are somewhat 
uncertain and ‘‘ business commit- 
tees”? do not always have business 
ability. 

Often a fund would be very help- 
ful if it could be used to build a 
vestry or a parsonage or to make 
repairs, but the terms of the legacy do not 
permit the use of the principal. It would be 
better if those who give legacies would leave 
them so that they might be used for the im- 
provement of the church. A fund so used 
would bear constant fruit in the life of the 
church, while the burden of the usual run- 
ning expenses would be 
left very properly upon 
the hands of the living. 
WILLIAM C, CLARK, 

Lyndon, Vt. 


Ways of Interesting 
Ostsiders 


In a parish situated, 
as B—— is, in the midst 
of a farming region, the 
church affords almost 
the sole means for the 
social expression of the 
people. To the social 
instinct is due, in no 
small measure, the very 
regular attendance of 
the larger part of the 
population at the Sun- 
day services. 

I count the church 
suppers durin’gi{the 
winter months, the lawn sale, and the’church 
and Sunday school picnic during the summer 
as important ways in which{the church min- 
isters to social needs. 

Long distances and ‘‘chores’’ prevented 
good attendance at the Wednesday evening 
meeting until I adopted the plan of having 
the meetings at homes in various parts of the 
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parish. This was an immediate and continued 
success. In the summer, when more of the 
young people are at home, in place of the old- 
time prayer meeting I give interpretative 
Old Testament readings, chiefly from the 
prophets, making clear the historical setting 
and purpose. These have been appreciated, 
and I shall continue them by request this 
summer, interspersing occasional neighbor- 
hood prayer meetings. 

Since I have adopted a brief liturgical serv- 
ice and drilled the young people in singing 
the Gloria in Excelsis and various ‘‘Sen- 
tences’’ from the back of Pilgrim Songs, the 
former dead and dreadful formalism of the 
young people’s meeting has given place to a 
helpful and enjoyable service. 

The stumbling-block of the country chureh 
is the deep-rooted conception of the church as 
existing for the saints, rather than as an asso- 
clation of those who follow Jesus Christ for 
the end of saving the community. This con- 
ception expressed in a thousand little customs 
prevents the church from being a marked 
moral force outside the families or individuals 
who have not lost- the habit of church attend- 
ance. New families, non-churchgoers, and 
summer people are left out unless they push 
their way in. To change this is a discourag- 
ing task. 

Concerning endowments, I have acquaint- 
ance with the condition of three country 
churches. One had no endowment; the effort 
to pay expenses almost ruled out endeavor 
along any other lines. One has an endow- 
ment which covers expenses; this church is 
dead with every prospect of remaining so. 
The third church has an endowment that 
meets about one-third of the expenses. It is 
a blessing, for while the people must work to 
keep the church going, they have a good 
supply of energy left fur higher things. s. 


The Country Church as a Character- 
Maker 


Some months ago a noble Christian woman 
was buried from my church, and a visiting 
clergyman was heard to remark in comment 
upon the bearers that when he should die 
he would be glad to have as weighty character 
carry him to his grave. This it is which im- 
presses me as a country pastor, that the 
church is so potent a factor in the making 
of character. The pastor who ministers to 


a 
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Cuban Mission Chapel, Ibor City, Fla. 


this people is continually fed by them. Sug- 
gestions, reflections, interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, are continually coming to enrichen one 
from their mature Christian experience. 

Call the roll of the church, and as man after 
man responds, you thank God that in these 
plain, quiet, unobtrusive people there is so 
much downright noble character. To be sure 
there are among us “‘ the inhabitants of Meroz, 
who come not up to the help of Jehovah, to 
the help of Jehovah against the mighty,” but 
what a large proportion of them are of the very 
salt of the earth, the noble sons and daughters 
of God! Take only one instance—Deacon C., 
a man who loves his church as the apple of 
his eye, whose life is replete with those ‘‘ way- 
side deeds”? with which he ministers to the 
welfare of the church, and a man who marvel- 





Church in Talimadge, 0.—The pillars were hewn out of solid black walnul and painted white 











ously combines intensity of belief with liber- 
ality and generosity toward those who differ 
from him—this in religion and politics too. 

Why is there so much character in a coun- 
try church? For one thing, the church in 
itself is the ‘‘ outlet for the social instinct of 
the people,” it is central in their thought. 
Then the families are long residents here, the 
second and sometimes the third generations 
remaining on the old farm. This means that 
the people join the church for life, and conse- 
quently they love it more than they would if 
they were but transients. Then the free life 
of the country lends its influence in character- 
making. Nearness to nature’s heart, and 
the opportunity for thought and reflection, 
always deepen life. 

We have our problems: What of that char- 
acter which is in the making? What of our 
boys and girls? Will they do honor to 
their fathers who are passing? A local 
castle of the Knights of King Arthur is very 
popular among the boys, but these same 
fellows are shy of the Sunday school. For 
the past six months their teacher has tried 
a new plan in the class, using the Perry pic- 
tures of the life of Christ and original ques- 
tions, with the aid of which each boy has 
made his own illustrated quarterly. The plan 
has worked well with those who have at- 
tended, but to attract. those who otherwise 
would not come it has signally failed, only 
twenty-five per cent. of the K. O. K. A. hav- 
ing been in faithful attendance. 

Another feature is tending to weaken the 
church. With the better education of our 
young people there comes that exodus which 
has depleted so many courtry churches. We 
cannot hold our college graduates. While 
their departure means our own weakness, 
may it not more and more mean the strength- 
ening of the Church of Christ wherever their 
lot may be cast ? Rev. W. F. IRELAND. 

West Groton, N. Y. 


Three Problems Solved 


Here are three facts which I have learned 
from my experience as pastor of country 
churches. Many country churches are quietly 
solving these problems which greatly perplex 
city churches: 


1. The evening service. In two of my pas- 


torates the evening service was attended by 
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a large number of bright, attentive young 
people. This service was carried on without 
large outlay of money for music, or strained 
effort to get up a showy program. 

2. Co-operation with other denominations. 
In several places the Congregational and 
Methodist churches had union services Sun- 
day evenings. This was kept up for years. 
The people and pastors are on the best of 
terms, and good feeling is thus kept up in the 
surrounding country. 

3. Latent material developed and sent out. 
One village church sent out two foreign mis- 
sionaries in a little more than one year. 

Springfield, O. CHARLES W. RICE. 


A Selected Immigration on Long 
Island 


Somewhat over a year ago Rev. G. J. New- 
ton, an Englishman by birth, came to Sound 
Avenue, Riverhead, or “ Northville’? Church 
on the east end of Long Island, and found the 
following conditions: A distinctively rural 
church in the midst of as fine an agricultural 
district as the Empire State contains; the in- 
tensive system in farming carried to perfec- 
tion; the small farms making large returns 
from the two chief products, cauliflowers and 
potatoes; three savings banks with deposits 
aggregating $7,000,000 within a distinctly rural 
tract thirty miles in diameter, and much of 
the territory under bay-water. Yet all the 
prosperous agriculturalists of the section were 
embarrassed, hampered and cramped by in- 
ability to get good farm help. The “‘ hands” 
were Poles and Virginians, mostly Catholics. 
The Poles remained Slavs, with no disposi- 
tion to become Americanized, and the Vir- 
ginians fied South at the first frost and were 
an economic loss to the employers. Beside 
this, a thousand square miles of available land 
lay idle on the island that could easily be set- 
tled and made productive. 

Upon the problems of his people Mr. New- 
ton set to work. By his initiative the scheme 
of a Colony of Agriculturalists was started. 
The Long Island Guild was organized, with 
Mr. Newton as secretary. Communication was 
opened with churches and chapels in the rural 
parts of England with which the pastor was 
most familiar. A bureau of information was 
instituted. A forty-page, finely-illustrated 
pamphlet, describing the advantages and 
possibilities of this section for home and 
labor-seekers and holding out inducements 
to possible comers, was issued and distributed 
in England. Leading workers in many Eng- 
lish villages were interested in the project. 
Only Protestant and religiously-inclined lab- 
orers and their families were solicited. Aid 
was offered if needed. 

As a result, fifty-six are already at work and 
many more are about tocome. Friends of the 
movement have secured 500 acres of land, upon 
each twenty acres of which good cottages are 
to be erected at once and sold to colonists at 
eost upon monthly payment. The ‘colony 
settlement ’’ now expects to be housed by fall. 
Thus not alone will farmers be supplied with 
help, but a start will be made toward settling 
the unsettled portion of the district with a 
Protestant people. There is good prospect of 
having at least 150 families over by another 
season. Not only are they pleased with the 
arrangement, but they are giving the highest 
satisfaction to their employers. To aid in the 
intelligent cultivation of the new acreage, the 
services of a soil expert have been secured. 

Most of the colonists are from Norfolkshire, 
the same county, as it happens, from which 
this very Long Island community was origi- 
nally settled by Englishmen 250 years ago. 

The scheme seems to me unique, as a church 
enterprise, and its present working is an un- 
questioned success. It is an excellent illustra- 
tion of what ar alert pastor can do in helping 
his people to solve their problems. The credit 
of the movement, which might be termed a 
**selected immigration,” belongs to Pastor 
Newton. A. F. NEWELL. 


The Country Minister 


AN APPRECIATION 


BY FREDERICK E. EMRICH, D. D. 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. 


With all the marvelous growth of the 
cities and larger towns of our land, the 
majority of our people still live in small 
communities. To meet their religious 
needs is the work of the country minister. 
All that many know of the farmer and 
the country parson is what they have 
learned through Puck or Judge. The 
men who caricature them have never 
fully known the life of either farmer or 
country minister. Many people brought 
up in the larger communities fail in a 
lesser degree to appreciate the real work 
and worth of the country parson. 

The supreme work of the country min- 
ister, like that of the Lord who sends him 
forth, is to bring men to God. All else 
is subordinate. His surroundings keep 
him true to this mission. His people are 
more apt to feel the presence of God than 
the people in a large community. The 
simpler ways of living leave room for 
deeper thought on the great problems of 
God, duty and immortality. 

The country minister has prepared him- 
self for his life work by study in college 
and seminary. He establishes his home 
and makes it the centre of uplifting in- 
fluences inthe community. No little part 
does the ‘‘ parsoness’’ have in the work of 
the church. 

The country minister does not under- 
value the privilege of ministering to the 
people among whom helives. He remem- 
bers that his Master lived in a rural com- 
munity—that his Lord gave his matchless 
words to the simple peasants of Galilee. 
He never forgets that ministry, with its 
emphasis on nature and nature’s revela- 
tion of God’s fatherhood. 

The country minister finds ample op- 
portunity to exercise his pastoral gifts. 
He knows his entire parish. The whole 
town—the out-of-the-way places, are all 
his parish and to them he brings his 
message of cheer and brotherliness. Ashe 
makes his rounds in summer or winter— 
using his horse or the apostles’ horses or 
his wheel—he has time to enjoy the beauty 
of lake and stream, hill and vale, cloud 
and star. Better than his city brother he 
comes into close contact with the Source 
of inspiration. He touches God in his 
garment of light and glory. 

In the morning after attending to his 
‘*chores ’’ he spends his time in his study. 
His bookshelves are not over burdened, 
but he has access to the General Theolog- 
ical Library in Boston through his town 
library and so he can read the newer 
books. The Book of books is before him. 
Out of it by careful study he gets his 
message for the people, and he does not 
need to minister to a curious congrega- 
tion by preaching on the latest sensation 
of the day. His people want him to bring 
them thoughts and ideals that will help 
them to live better and more hopefully 
during the week. 

In the afternoon he goes out among his 
parishioners. In the homes hé finds the 
aged and shut-in, who need his comfort- 
ing prayers. He meets the care-worn, 
anxious mother, who needs to be helped 
to a quieter, less distracting way of life. 
He meets the growing boy and girl with 
whom he can talk about plans for the 
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high school, academy or college. He 
meets the men. in shop, field and barn 
and by a wise brotherliness touches their 
lives. He enters the home of the New 
England degenerate and by his sympa- 
thetic heart seeks to awaken the dormant 
sense of need for God and Church. In 
his buggy he carries magazines and papers 
which he leaves in the less favored 
homes. 

In the heat of summer or the extreme 
cold of winter he enters the home of be- 
reavement and unfolds the hope of the 
Christian. Standing at the open grave. 
he announces the life of the resurrection. 
Knowing his people he enters into all 
their experiences. 

He meets the stranger coming into 
town, the Finn, the Slovak, the Italian, 
and gives them welcome in Jesus’ name. 
He gets their confidence and becomes 
their adviser even in affairs of this world. 
He has the vision of the bright young boy 
and girl who ought to go to college. He 
helps them about their lessons. On the 
eve of their leaving home he happens in, 
thus gaining the sacred privilege of com- 
mending them in prayer to the Great 
Father. He marries the young people, 
baptizes the children, guides them into 
Sunday school and church. 

He is the “‘parson.’’ Trained, cultured, 
he has influence in the things which build 
up the kingdom of God in the earth. He 
remembers that the hallowing of God’s 
name, the caring of the kingdom, the do- 
ing of the will are to be in the earth. 

So he cares for the interests of the 
town. He attends town meeting and by 
his influence seeks to mold the purpose 
of his people. The town library has his 
care and love, He has a living interest 
in the schools. The children see him at 
least once a term in the schoolroom. He 
puts the hill town away from the railroad 
into touch with the outer world by plan- 
ning and helping to put up telephone 
poles. At times he represents the town 
in the Great and General Court. 

For all this work our country parson 
gets munificent pay (not in dollars and 
cents)—the pay of a heart at peace with 
God and man—the joy of being utilized 
in making this world a kingdom of right- 
eousness, peace and joy. And somehow 
I feel that the good men who laid the 
foundations of our fair towns in the hills 
of Berkshire and Worcester, the valley of 
the Conneeticut, the shores of Cape Ann 
and Cape Cod, today witness the fruit of 
their labors. 

Even here the country pastor gets his 
reward. Little children come to the par- 
sonage who must be fed and clothed and 
taught. How these country parsons on 
the slender salaries of $500-$800 a year 
do it is past understanding. But the boys 
go to the aeademy, to Amherst, Williams, 
Dartmouth, Bowdoin, the girls go to Mt. 
Holyoke, and somehow they get through. 

So sweet and hopeful is the atmosphere 
of the life of the parsonage that even in 
spite of the self-denials of father and 
mother many a “‘son of the manse”’ finds 
his way into the ministry to take up the 
work of his father. As Germany is proud 
of her ‘“‘pfarrhauser,’” Scotland of her 
‘*manses,” England of her ‘‘ rectories,”’ so 
is New England of her parsonages and 
the men and women in them who lead the 
people into green pastures beside the 
waters of rest. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Novels for Thoughtful Summer 
Reading 


Readers of Richard Yea and Nay will 
know what to expect from Mr. Hewlett’s 
study of the unhappy years of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. Through the confused 
events of the time he follows a clew in 
the one over-mastering love experience 
of the queen. Bothwell appears early in 
the story and is throughout the real 
magnet of the queen’s heart as well as 
the evil genius of her life. 

The proportion of events is Mr. Hew- 
lett’s own and the characters all talk in 
his peculiar style—but then they talk very 
well. The tone of the narrative is always 
intense. The pages are full of striking 
characterizations and vivid pictures put 
on the canvas with lavish use of color. 
The tragedy of the events is not less, but 
more, in this telling, but the reader feels 
as if a way had been cut across the forest 
and, understanding, he were able to ex- 
cuse or, at least, explain the actions of 
the unhappy queen. Yet there is no apol- 
ogy in the book, nor are Queen Mary’s 
sins and weaknesses glossed over. The 
subject will attract many readers, but 
they will be held to the end by the vigor 
and charm of the romance. 

Mrs. Van Vorst has given us in the 
Issues of Life primarily a study of social 
relations rather than a work of literary 
art, and misses unity by that direction of 
her aims. Yet it is a powerful study in 
its chosen field and the element of charm 
is not absent. The author’s experience, 
gained in the factories and embodied in 
her previous volume of social studies in 
the experiences of working women, has 
led her naturally to these broader general- 
izations. There is one memorable sen- 
tence in the story which in a manner 
expresses the matured thought of the 
book : ‘‘ In the families where the mother 
and father wish each to be independent 
individuals, distinct and important, the 
child becomes an enemy.” 

The story would have taken deeper 
hold if it had contained a relieving humor. 
It is a plain-spoken and at times powerful 
arraignment of social and personal ideals 
which are inconsistent with unselfish and 
united family life, and of the thoughts 
and ways of would-be fashionable Amer- 
ican women. 

The author’s prologue is the key to 
Mrs. Goodwin’s strong and readable 
story, Four Roads to Paradise. ‘Four 
men, says the Talmud, entered Paradise. 
One beheld and died, one lost his senses, 
one destroyed the young plants, one only 
entered in peace.’”’ These four character- 
izations are applied to the history of four 
well-studied characters—a young Episco- 
copal clergyman, who in self-ignorance 
makes plans of giving up his life for 
others, a doctor selfishly devoted to scien- 
tific research, ashrewd and self-indulgent 
business man and a rather cynical lawyer. 

The lady in the case is a young widow 
whose experiences of men and marriage 
have been disillusioning. Her father-in- 
law has left her a great fortune, which 
she sets out to enjoy to the full, and she 
attracts the love of three or four actors 
in the drama. The scene is partly io 
New York and partly in Florence. The 


evolution of character in the lady and her 
lovers is worked out with much skill and 
insight. The story is not merely read- 
able ; it will afford much food for thought. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch is an entertaining 
and lively story-teller always. In this 
case he has carried his readets to the 
Northern forests of America itt the time 
of the French and Indian War. The hero 
is @ soldier of the English army which, 
after Lord Howe’s death, wrecked itself 
on Montcalm’s entrenchments at Fort 
Ticonderoga. He is carried captive to 
Canada, where the rest of his adventures 
ensue, terminating years afterwards at 
the Siege of Quebec by the Americans 
under Montgomery. 

The author has entered astonishingly 
into the spirit of the time and the life of 
the wilderness. He is intent on his story, 
however, and uses the history merely asa 
background. And he has given us ro- 
mance of high quality which readers will 
enjoy. It would have been well, how- 
ever, if the natural history had been sub- 
mitted to the correction of some one fa- 
miliar with American wild life. The 
ruby-throated humming bird which sings 
will be an astonishment to the ornitholo- 
gists, and Wickiup is the name of an 
Indian hut and not of a bush. 


(The Queen’s Quair, by Maurice Hewlett. pp. 509. 
Macmillan Co. 

The Issues of Life, by Mrs. John Van Vorst. pp. 343. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Four Roads to Paradise, by Maud Wilder Goodwin. 
pp. 347. Century Co. $1.50. 

Fort Amity, by Quiller-Couch. pp. 337. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.) 


BIBLE STUDY 


An Tetrodnaticn to the Bible for Teachers 

and Children, by Georgia Louise Chamberlin. 

pp. 206. University of Chicago Press. $1.00. 
To those teachers of children who are ambi- 
tious to do thorough work in teaching the 
Bible, who are willing to devote their own 
time to adequate preparation and can inspire 
their pupils to study in the same spirit, this 
manual will be found a valuable guide. It 
proceeds on approved principles of pedagogy 
and so far as we have examined it, applies the 
new knowledge of the Bible reverently to its 
interpretation. We welcome this book as not 
only a fruit of faithful study of the Bible but 
as an indication that there is a demand for it 
because many teachers are studying how to 
teach religion with open minds in sympathy 
with scientific methods. Those content with 
superficial knowledge of the Bible who would 
use it mainly for homiletic purposes would 
soon throw this book aside. It is, however, 
the fruit of actual experience in teaching, 
gives material concerning the Bible which 
children ought to know, points the teacher to 
the best literature on the subjects considered, 
and describes clearly the methods of teaching 
fottowed by the author. 


The American Revision of the I Holy Bible, 
It The New Testament. pp. 1,3v1, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


Cheap editions of the American revision to 
which we referred recently in a literary note. 
The form nearly corresponds to that of the 
cheap editions of the common version pub- 
lished by the Bible Society and will enable 
purchasers to put the best existing version 
into the hands of others at an almost nom- 
inal price. 

** 500 Bible Studies,’’ compiled by Rev. Harold 

F. ae pp. 60. Evangelical Pub. Co. 25 

cents. 
A collection of topical groupings of Scripture 
thought, for Bible classes, private study and 
for help to those who conduct public meetings. 
Many of them are good, some are rather far- 
fetched and undiscriminating, 


Hid tn in he chosen and edited by George 
Hor pp. 52. Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 
Phtladelphia” 0 cents. 


A well-printed selection of Scripture passages 

to be memorized by a child. The book is 
handsomely made with initial letters. 

Words of Jesus, compiled by A. Maltets, 

_— » Pp- 


The 
with an introduction by Rev. R. J. 
119. Hallett Pub. Co., Los Angeles 


A rather ingenious attempt to arrange chron- 
ologically the sayings of Jesus in the Gospels, 
Acts, Epistles and the book of Revelation, as- 
signing to each saying a place and date. 

Christianized Rationalism and the Higher 
gg by Sir Robert Anderson, LL. D. pp. 
89. Winona Pub. Co. 50 cents net. 


Another y See reply to Harnack. The writer 
is not consciously unfair, but a different 
temperament would have led him to another 
conclusion than that the German teacher’s 
presentation of Christianity is nothing but a 
dishonest masking of Buddhism. 

The Age of Dents: end ie Exile, by A. Mitch- 


ell Hunter. pp. J. B. Lippineott Co. 30 
cents. 


One of the Temple handbooks. Mr. Hunter 
treats first of Babylon, its rise and glory, and 
the lot of the Jewish people in their exile. 
The second section deals with the book of 
Daniel, its position being that the book is a 
history of past events in the light of their ful- 
fillment rather than a prophecy of things to 
come. The third section deals with the con- 
sequences of the captivity in the life of the 
Jewish people. 
HISTORY 
Territorial Acquisitions of the United Sta’ 
by Edward Bicknell. pp. 144. Small, Root 
A brief historical review of the Territorial 
Acquisitions of the United States. Timely 
in view of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion and appealing to an interested audience. 
urney of Coronado, translated and 


The Journ 
edited by George ton Winship. pp. 250. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. $1. 


A translation of the original manuscript de- 
scribing the journey of Coronado from the 
Pacific coast of Mexico across the mountains 
to the head waters of the Missouri and Platte. 
It is really a popular and useful abridgement 
of Mr. Winship’s well-known larger edition 
containing the original Spanish text. There 
is a map and a facsimile of the earliest known 
picture of the buffalo. A useful work for the 
student of the West and interesting in its nar- 
rative of adventurous travel. 


Outlines of Universal History, by George Park 
nae D.D., LL.D. pp. 705. American Book 


A new earl and enlarged edition of Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s well-known history. Its es- 
tablished usefulness, both as a text-book for 
study and for private reading and reference, 
will be extended by this new issue, which 
brings the recital of the world’s life down to 
the present time. The historical maps are 
well made and add materially to the value of 
the text. 
History of the United States of America, by 
ita Elson. pp. 911. Macmillan Co. 
Something quite different from the usual 
abridgment. The author is at home with 
historic criticism as well as condensed narra- 
tion. He has selected and organized his ma- 
terial with much originality. He has vitalized 
it by a literary style and given us a really re- 
markable treatment in a crowded single vol- 
ume. He has interwoven with the constitu- 
tional development the general social and 
industrial progress and throughout empha- 
sized the deep undercurrents that illustrate 
the continuity of all history. 4 
tis. 2 
sane eer eee. GY. Putnam's Sons. $0.00 
net. 
This is a party history written from the party 
standpoint, and with little sympathy for those 
who are not strictly partisan in their political 
attachments. It has a foreword by President 
Roosevelt, and approving commendations by 
the president of the Senate and by the speaker 
of the House of Representatives. ph- 
ically satisfactory and well indexed, enriched 
by copies of many State papers and the text 
of historic orations, it will serve well the pur- 
poses of its writer and the party it describes. 
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A Case of Sardines 


A STORY OF THE MAINE COAST 
BY CHARLES POOLE CLEAVES 
CHAPTER xxv. ‘“‘ NAN” 

. All dark and red—a tract of sand, 

And some one pacing there alone, 
Who paced forever in a glimmering land, 


Lit by a low, large moon. 
— Tennyson. 


There are times when we step out from the 
scenes and become spectators of our own life’s 
drama. A strange sub-consciousness awak- 
ens. Self stands apart from self, a judicial 
and impartial critic, and watches the stage. 
The preceding acts, the present scene, the 
drift of the play, the anticipated future, the 
relation to the inclusive theater of the world 
—all are real and vivid. It may bring an ex- 
altation of feeling, or a quiet solemnity, or 
grief; in any case it is good for the soul. 

It was evening again. I was walking the 
beach, realizing that summer was past. Some- 
thing in the night sounds of the sea and the 
rising moon, flinging a mantle of gold across 
the bay like a beckoning path, brought me 
such a mood. How could it be otherwise? 
Night and moonlight are so unlike day and 
sunlight, idleness and quiet so unlike activity 
and noise, and the hard red sand of Salter’s 
Beach with its lisping, lapping waves so un- 
like gray pavement and the incessant, throb- 
bing waves of humanity. It stole upon meas 
I strode back and forth, laying its quieting 
touch upon me and stilling the bodily senses 
with its anesthesia, while the mind grew 
more keenly sensitive and reflective. 

I could almost catch the hum of the far-oif 
city and see myself, Marshall Dee, linked 
with the throng and lost in its midst, pushing 
hither and thither in accustomed scenes and 
old-time moods. I watched him as I have 
watched from the hospital tower the quick 
stride of physicians and nurses across the 
grounds among the painful or listless slow- 
ness of invalids or convalescents, and the 
streams of humanity pouring past the gate— 
and all like tiny midgets in the distance be- 
low, their tinyness impressing and oppress- 
ing me with a sense of their insignificance and 
transiency. I felt the narrowness of his lar- 
gest ambitions, the intolerance of his apparent 
toleration, his growing irritability and moodi- 
ness, the gloomy hours of interrupted work, 
the anticipation of intolerable idleness and 
rest by the sea. 

Then the scenes of the summer fiashed like 
a vitascope. There had been little idleness— 
little rest in the sense of inactivity; no isola- 
tion from life and humanity; and in place of 
the pains and groans of ailing bodies had come 
the woes and weaknesses of crippled charac- 
ter and self-abused souls; the tragedy hung 
about with the same gay curtains of heedless- 
ness and interspersed with comedy and fine 
heroic drama. 

But there was more. There was an under- 
tone of a new music not heard in the old life. 

There must have been rest—or its equiva- 
lent, recreation—for as I paced the beach in 
the tonic magnetism of the breathing sea and 
sky and forest I realized the strength and 
vigor of limb, the new poise of the mind, the 
adjustment of the reason. But the rest, the 
recreation—what had it been? 

I saw Guy Wilson again on the beach with 
his tempter. The scene flashed so vividly 
that I caught my breath and stood still. I 
heard the music again as it came down from 
the ‘‘Gospel Harbor” that night, and the 
manly, ringing tones of the youth as they met 
the snaky whispers of the man. I was press- 
ing through factories and mingling with real 
life in ‘“‘ Heaven” and the ‘“‘ Acre,” in the 
highways and by-ways of the town. The 
variety of human character was leaping the 
boundaries of my own narrow thought and 
treading new paths in my nature, bred in the 
loneliness of conventionality and the throng of 
the city. Nat Murray’s homely wit was stir- 


ring my smiles and loosening the tensity of my 
brain. 

Then I was living Grant Hamilton’s life 
again, with stir and shudder and thrill, as I 
stood on the sand, its tragedy and triumph 
pouring through my mind. I saw the snares 
gathering about Jennie Kent and rent asun- 
der. I closed my eyes to follow her again to 
Nan Rhodes’s haven of safety, and heard with 
a peculiar sense of sweetness the sound of 
prayer. The touch of Joe Arthur’s naked 
body was against my hands. I was watching 
Stephen Somes’s slow, thoughtful life. Tom 
Horton’s kindling soul was quickening mine 
and I was glowing with anticipations of his 
future. Life after life passed before me with 
its own peculiar impress. And through all 
and more than all were the voice and eyes— 
unobtrusive but very real—of a sardine girl. 

I turned and paced the beach again. Was it 
nothing but change of sound and scene that 
had restored vigor and refashioned the mind? 
How my life had been sifted, sifted, by a firm, 
kindly, unyielding, omnipotent Hand! How 
unlike my own thought of the passion of love 
was the unquenchable affection that had 
sprung up for a woman’s life that now seemed 
inseparably a pait of mine! 

The factory lights streamed down from the 
wharf. The glare of fire from fresh-flung 
coal shot up against the sky from the silhou- 
ette of the stack. The same lives were there; 
the same struggles were going on and must 
go on. But with my new interest and devo- 
tion had come a stillness, a calmness, a pa- 
tience and tolerance and hope, like the quiet 
of the moonlight that fell on the waves that 
fawned about the red beach or flung their 
tiny, restless weakness against the stones and 
hushed with the shifting tide and dying wind. 

**O God,” I cried, as I swept the landscapes 
of the scene and of my life, “is this new 
birth? ’”’ 

With the intensity of feeling I sat on the 
rock and covered my face. But I could not 
shut from my eyes the beauty of the night 
scenery, nor the flood of quiet and peace from 
my life. 


The factory lights had vanished, and calls 
and laughter floated down from the wharf 
and street. I heard steps on the pebbles and 
sand. Nan Rhodes was walking up the 
beach, alone as usual, catching what I had 
heard her call ‘‘the good-night breath of the 
sea.’’ She saw me as [ sat in the full moon- 
light, and came up frankly with extended 
hand—the odor of oil about her garments, the 
uncouth garb mocking her form and face. 

**Nan,’”’ I cried, rising impulsively and for- 
getting my old formality, “ you ought not to be 
here!’’ 

A mischievous flash of the eyes replied. 

‘““Why ‘Nan,’ and why not here?’ she 
queried. 

‘* It’s not the beach I mean; it’s the factory 
—the town! Who are you? What’s the use 
of spending your life here? ” . 

*“*I’m Nan Rhodes, fish packer in the ‘ Res- 
urrection,’ Doctor Dee,” she said mockingly. 
‘*Don’t I pack fish well? Twenty cases to- 
day!” 

‘You are more than that,’ I said more 
quietly. ‘I’m not inquisitive. But you and 
I have some common interests here, and it has 
made our acquaintance more than common- 
place. I know your habits, your tastes, your 
influence—and your voice. It’s a stupid doc- 
tor who can see no causes back of indications.” 

‘* What has the past to do with the present? ” 
she asked gravely. 

** What has it to do with the future? That 
concerns me! ”’ 

**Well—what? ” 

** You were not made for a sardine packer.” 

“0! Why not?” 

** You ought to be above it.”’ 

“Ah!” Asilenee. ‘* Do I know too much? 
Do I discourage any one?” The humor of 
the idea brought forth her merry laugh. 
** Perhaps I sing too well.” 

** No, but you ought to havea larger world 
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—a beiter chance. It would mean privilege 
and opportunity.” 

She looked about the sea and back to the 
factory. Her eyes fell upon her working garb 
and she lifted her lunch box with a slight, ex- 
pressive gesture as she surveyed me—well- 
clad, in my cool summer attire. . 

** What is privilege? Whatis opportunity?” 
When she asked the questions I knew what 
they meant. They pierced the logic rising in 
my mind and my argument fell, shattered and 
bottomless. 

‘* Haven’t you learned, this summer, doc- 
tor? ”” 

I was silent. Her eyes began to glow with 
a rising passion. 

**Do you think when a better place is found 
I can pack my affections and take them where 
people will admire me? Do you think I could 
go out into the world and sing words, mere 
words, with no soul or meaning in them, as is 
bound to be the case if I crush the feelings of 
my heart?” 

A month sooner I would not have yielded. 
But the impressions of the night had gathered 
the summer’s experiences together, and I knew 
I was not the same. I sat down with a sense 
of weakness. 

“T am willing to learn, my friend,” I said, 
with an effort to assume my old nonchalance. 

**You are sure you are my friend?” she 
asked. The word seemed to touch her. 

** You know, do you not?” 

**T have reason to think so,” she replied, 
and her shaken voice was like broken music. 

Then she sat and told me the story of her 
life. 


(To be continued.) 


In and Around Boston 


In Behalf of the Peace Congress 7 


The ministers of Boston and vicinity met 
last week in Tremont Temple to consider 
means of interesting churches and religious 
men in the International Peace Congress, 
which meets in Boston next October. Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale presided. Resolutions 
of greeting to workers for peace in foreign 
lands, and asking for co-operation in Ameri- 
can churches, were passed. A committee was 
appointed to carry out the purposes of the 
meeting, consisting of Rev. Messrs. Francis 
Rowley, Frederick B. Allen, W. E. Hunting- 
ton, Charles F. Carter, Robert J. Johnson, 
Samuel A. Eliot, George L. Perin, Scott F. 
Hershey. 


A Considerate Wedding Gift 


The Newton Center Church almost took its: 
pastor’s breath away the other day by sur- 
prising him with a check for nearly $1,100, 
to enable him to take his bride to Switzerland 
and Italy for the summer. They sail early in 
July, returning about Sept. 10, in time for the 
dedication of the new church, Sept. 18. The 
gift was accompanied by the heartiest expres- 
sions of good will from the 150 families which 
it represented. In this case, the man proposed 
—to go to New Hampshire, and the parish dis- 
posed of his well-laid scheme by this welcome 
suggestion. But Mr. Noyes seems resigned to 
the change of plan, and we understand that 
the bride-elect is of the same mind. 


A Useful Musical Career 


Mr. Frederic Field Bullard, the composer 
who died at the Boston City Hospital of pneu- 
monia June 24, was associated with our Con- 
gregational churches from childhood. He had 
been organist at Walnut Avenue Church, Rox- 
bury, the Shepard Memorial, Cambridge, the 
First, Malden, and since Easter at the High- 
land, Roxbury. He was also the musical edi- 
tor of the new Pilgrim series of hymnals. His 
last sacred composition was the setting to Kip- 
ling’s Recessional, and this, with one other, I 
Look to Thee in Every Need, were the tunes. 
which he hoped would live. 
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An Interdenominational Ministers’ Meeting 


For a warm day the attendance on the meet- 
ing of the Ministers’ Union in King’s Chapel 
Monday was gratifying, representing a num- 
ber of different denominations and embracing 
as participants exponents of varying types of 
theology, from Dr. Plumb to Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot. The main address was by Dr. F. E. 
Emrich, who spoke in his usual effective 
fashion on the necessity of evangelizing the 
incoming foreigner if New England is to main- 
tain its prestige in the nation. Dr. Eliot com- 
mended the consolidation of country churches, 
especially in the smaller communities. Dr. 
L. B. Bates, representing his distinguished 
son, the governor, spoke briefly, and sympa- 
thy with the purpose of the Peace Congress 
to meet here in October was shown in the 
substantial form of a collection. Rev. A. F. 
Dunnels of Fitchburg, president of the union, 
presided. 


Chicago and the Interior 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Derby Day 

This was Saturday, June 18, and the prize 
was won by High Ball, the first Eastern 
horse that has been successful here. But the 
chief interest in the day is the fact that no 
**book-making” was allowed. Mayor Har- 
rison stationed three or four hundred police- 
men on the grounds to prevent it, and so far 
as one can judge the law of the state which 
prohibits it was obeyed. This proves that 
gambling in the city, disreputable saloons and 
every other center of iniquity can be driven 
out, provided the authorities are willing to 
use the power intrusted to them. The fact 
that the city has improved morally the last 
five years is because the mayor and his asso- 
ciates have paid more and more attention to 
the wishes of the better class of the people 
and less to the element which cares little for 
its real welfare. The fact that there was no 
**book-making’’ at the Washington Park 
races did not diminish in the least the attend- 
ance, since more than ten thousand people 
were present. It is reported that unless 
**book-making’”’ is permitted the races will 
be given up, as the entrance fees are insuflfi- 
cient to meet the expenses connected with 
them. It is well for the public to know it if 
it is indeed a fact that a race course cannot be 
maintained apart from gambling. 


A Commanding Pulpit Filled 


Rev. Charles L. Morgan Thursday evening 
was installed pastor of the First Church, El- 
gin. The sermon was by Dr. J. M. Sturte- 
vant. Dr. W. E. Barton was moderator of 
the council, of which the chief feature was 
the account given by Dr. Morgan of. his reli- 
gious experiences, his reasons for entering 
the ministry and his theological convictions. 
These latter were presented with remarkable 
fullness and clearness and the utmost frank- 
ness, in a spirit which indicated perfect toler- 
ation for those whose views were not those 
which the writer himself held. The council 
approved the paper unanimously, requesting 
the church to provide, if possible, for its 
printing and circulation in pamphlet form. 
Dr. Morgan is welcomed back to Illinois with 
heartiness in the belief that in this new field 
he will find larger opportunities for useful- 
ness than he has ever yet had. 


A New Church Organized 


June 19 a church with forty-five charter 
members was formed at South Maywood. 
These were nearly all heads of families and 
represented seven different nationalities and 
as many different denominations. The ma- 
jority were received, however, on confession 
of faith rather than by letter. The church 
has grown out of a Sunday school organized 
by the Sunday School and Publishing Society 
Feb. 28, and has been aided by Secretary Mc- 
Millen and Pastor Burgess of Maywood. Rev. 


Mr. Burgess, Secretary MeMillen and Rev. 
Drs. Barton and Strong of Oak Park took 
part in the exercises. The church has secured 
a good lot and will build in the early fall. 
South Maywood is growing rapidly, so that 
the prospects for a strong and prosperous 
church are exceedingly good. 


A Veteran Gone 


Rev. Henry Willard, who died June 24, will 
be greatly missed by his ministerial brethren 
in Chicago, where he has resided for many 
years. He was born in Troy, N. Y., Sept. 11, 
1830. After a short pastorate in Monroeville, 
O., he went to Minnesota, where the twenty- 
five years of his pastoral activity were spent. 
In Chicago he has supplied feeble churches, 
served on important committees and filled his 
life with usefulness. He has been a loyal 
member of the University Congregational 
Church. No man was in heartier sympathy 
with all evangelical movements, with the 
growth of our institutions of learning, with 
the work of city missions, and no one was 
readier to help a brother in need. He was 
regular in his attendance at the Ministers’ 
Meeting, and his thoughtful, courteous words 
were always heard with delight and reverence. 
He was a fine example of a consecrated minis- 
ter who had done, almost unconsciously, a 
great work. Death came as a relief to a body 
worn by a protracted illness. 


Chicago, June 25. FRANKLIN. 


Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


The Summer Season 

Already it has begun for the city churches. 
Plymouth is closed, and Dr. Hillis has left 
with his family for a tour to California. He 
will deliver several lectures on the way. 
Few people realize the busy life this pop- 
ular preacher and lecturer is leading. His 
ready sympathy has been a severe tax on his 
strength. Dr. Cadman has sailed for Europe. 
Dr. Dewey goes to Rye Beach, N. H., after a 
year of exceptionally thoughtful sermonizing. 
Dr. Jefferson goes this week, as usual, to 
Fitzwilliam, N. H., and Broadway Taber- 
nacle will be closed forthe summer. Probably 
no other pastor of the city cherishes his morn- 
ings so faithfully for study, when no one but 
his dog, who he says has listened to more 
Shakespeare than most individuals, is allowed 
in his sanctum. Manhattan will unite with 
twoneighboring churches. Dr. Stimson shows 
the ardent labors of the past year and well de- 
serves his rest. Bushwick Avenue, Flatbush, 
Immanuel and United will each hold union 
services with neighboring churches. Puritan 
closes during August; Park for the summer; 
Bethesda remains open. North is getting 
ready for its dedication Oct. 1; Bedford Park 
will celebrate its fifteenth anniversary Sept. 12. 
Broadway Tabernacie hopes to be in its new 
building Dec. 1. 


Bethesda’s New Move 

With a view to the extensive development of 
the church, a cali has been issued to Rev. Al- 
bert L. Grein of Buffalo to become associate 
pastor. Mr. Grein is valued highly by Dr. 
Fitch, under whose tutelage he has steadily 
developed, and is much interested in the work 
Dr. Herald has inaugurated. It is hoped that 
his coming will enable the doctor to protect 
his eyesight, and that eventually he may as- 
sume a larger responsibility should the pres- 
ent vigorous pastor need to be relieved. 


Successor to Drs. Cuyler aud Gregg 

Dr. McAfee has accepted the call to Lafay- 
ette Avenue Presbyterian. Thus is secured a 
welcome relief from the tension of the past 
few months. The genial, whole-hearted Dr. 
Cuyler is as much interested as ever in the 
church which will long be dominated his by 
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the-public; and he speaks most highly of this 
successor. At one of the jubilee gatherings 
Dr. Cadman remarked that in England he 
knew of Brooklyn only by the names of two 
men—Henry Ward Beecher and Theodore L. 
Cuyler—the greatest pulpit orator and the 
greatest pastor, respectively, that America 
has ever known. Drxon. 


At the Halt Century in Kansas 


The signing of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
May 30, 1854, reaches halfway back to the 
time of the Louisiana Purchase, and this half 
century is the history of Kansas and of Con- 
gregationalism in the state. The jubilee was 
held in Plymouth Church, Lawrence, June 
15-20. This was the first Protestant church 
organized in the state, and has been ever since 
a center of religious and civic life. Dr. Rich- 
ard Cordley, whose pastorate reaches back to 
the coming of the Andover Band in 1857, was 
able to attend many of the sessions, though on 
account of a recent injury, he had to be 
wheeled by his grardson, Richard Griffith. 
His presence and happy words were among 
the forces that made this the greatest Congre- 
gational Association ever held in the state. 
The delegation was large, the discussions of 
high order and the spirit of the gathering 
inspirational. It will be counted as an epoch- 
making meeting and the historic papers read 
will be carefully preserved by our people in 
pamphlet form. 

Of course the historical came in for its full 
share. A company that had gathered on such 
an occasion could not avoid the thought which 
Justice David Brewer, a son of Kansas Con- 
gregationalism, telegraphed in his greeting— 
‘The history of Kansas and of Congregation- 
alism in Kansas areone.” A morning session 
was given to the First Fifty Years. The papers 
of Dr. Cordley and Capt. J. G. Haskell, who 
have seen nearly all the course of the church 
in Kansas, held close attention. What the 
denomination has done for education is not 
marked alone by such schools as Washburn 
and Fairmount Colleges and Eureka Academy, 
but far more in the prominent place that indi- 
viduals have had in making the state edu- 
cational system and sentiment. Congrega- 
tionalism has been first as a foyce in religious, 
social and civic affairs. Added to the papers 
of this historic session should be the opening 
sermon by Dr. J. G. Dougherty, from the text, 
“Take thy bill, and write fifty.” 

The Second Fifty Years was treated by such 
prophets of the strenuous days of church 
activity as Connolly of Hiawatha, Fisk of 
Sabetha, Hayes of Topeka, Ward of Emporia 
and Sargent of Wichita. The sentiment voiced 
by Dr. Dougherty was often felt, that the days 
of heroism were not all back in the ’50’s, but 
that the man who serves the kingdom now is 
worthy of great honor and stands in the 
strategic place. 

Perhaps the high tide of enthusiasm came in 
the evening session when the commonwealths 
on the four sides of Kansas were heard through 
their representatives. Bushnell of Missouri, 
Bross of Nebraska, Gregg of Colorado, and 
Parker*of Oklahoma were in their happiest 
moods and the response of Dr. Cordley was 
spiciest of all. Especially to Dr. Bushnell his 
word was significant, “‘We see a new Mis- 
souri, in which dwelleth righteousness.”’ 

The meeting of the Kansas Home Mission- 
ary Society gave expression to an enthusiasm 
that has been growing for four years. Self- 
support is no longer an experiment here. It 
is the assured policy of wisdom for this state. 
And the happy address of the former superin- 
tendent, Rev. L. P. Broad, assured the churches 
that they were in the way that must ultimately 
be recognized as the method to be pursued by 
the dependent states so long under the Na- 
tional Society’s control. To Mr. Broad’s fore- 
sight is credited the Kansas idea of home 
missions, and we all own his wisdom. In 
their last year of dependence our churches 
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g ave $3,876 for home missions. In four years, 
under the impulse of responsibility, the 
churches increased their gifts, contributed 
for regular work last year $7,202, and added 
$1,790 for emergency work necessitated by the 
Kaw flood. 

The spirit of the state found utterance in a 
resolution voted by the large delegation. ‘‘In 
consideration of the favor of God manifest in 
these fifty years of service in Kansas and of 
the prosperity of our society in its four years 
of self-support we recommend to our churches 
that the least amount that should satisfy our 
efforts for this jubilee year is $10,000 for home 
missions.’’ 

The presence of Pres. J. H. George of Chi- 
eago Theological Seminary added to a feeling 
that has been strengthening in Kansas, that 
something must be done soon and vigorously 
to provide a sufficient and an efficient ministry 
for our smaller churches. That the ministry 
is lacking in numbers, and that the churches 
which can afford only moderate salaries are 
waiting for men is plain to all. Consideration 
of the questions, How to train men who have 
a message but whose years forbid their taking 
the extended course of the seminary, How to 
induce college men to make the ministry their 
choice, awakened a sentiment that resulted in 
the appointment of a committee to consider 
the advisability of a special divinity course in 
connection with Washburn College. We have 
had to do many things in Kansas that emer- 
gencies demanded. If out of this meeting 
should come some development whereby our 
churches shall no longer have to look to the 
East for a ministry that of late has been 
slow to come or has not come at all; and our 
churches shall no longer suffer from long in- 
terims between pastorates; and men with 
the Western zeal and message shall lead our 
churches, we shall see that the jubilee meeting 
at Lawrence was prophetic in an unexpected 
line. 

The delegates have gone to their homes with 
a new consciousness of the strength of the life 
with which they have been connected, and 
serious in the purpose to make the principles 
and heroism of the fathers dominant in their 
service. i. ie 


Notable Days at Andover 


Two of our gldest and most famous schools 
—for boys and for girls—held their commence- 
ments at Andover last week. The seventy- 
fifth anniversary of Abbot Academy attracted 
an unusual attendance. Dr. William H. Davis 
was the baccalaureate preacher, and Rev. F. R. 
Shipman of the South Church added a Sunday 
evening address on the history of the school. 
The McKeen Memorial Building, the corner 
stone of which was laid at the last Commence- 
ment, was formally dedicated, Professors Tay- 
lor and Hincks leading the devotional exer- 
cises, Dr. Daniel Merriman making an address, 
and Principal Stearns and President Day 
bringing the greetings of the older institu- 
tions on ‘‘ the hill.” This fine building, with 
its large assembly hall (named Davis Hall, 
in memory of Hon. George L. Davis of North 
Andover, whose son, Mr. George G. Davis, 
was a liberal donor) gymnasium and class- 
rooms, is a noble addition to the equipment of 
the academy. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall gave 
the Commencement address, and Dr. Merri- 
man, president of the trustees, presented the 
diplomas. At the alumne dinner remarks 
were made by Miss Anna Dawes, Miss Jack- 
son, ‘Octave Thanet,” Mrs. Commissioner 
Macfarland of Washington, and greetings re- 
ceived from Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 
and others. 

The Phillips Academy baccalaureate was 
preached by President Frissell of Hampton 
Institute, of the class of 1869. - Additional in- 
terest was lent to the familiar ‘“‘ Draper Prize 
Speaking” by the fact that Mr. Warren F. 
Draper, now eighty-five years old, who has 
kept up the competition for thirty-eight years, 
was asked to come on the platform and pre- 
sent the awards. At the Commencement in 


the Stone Chapel a tablet, presented by the 
New York Alumni Association, in memory of 
the late principal, Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft, was 
unveiled. By the establishment of a new prize 
fund five competitive essays were presented in 
place of the usual graduating pieces. Presi- 
dent Harris of the board of trustees gave 
diplomas and pertinent counsel to eighty-three 
graduates, and all sang, “‘ He leadeth me, O 
blessed thought,” written by an “‘ old Phillips 
boy.” Fifteen ‘‘ boys” of the class graduat- 
ing fifty years ago had a lively reunion—such 
“boys”? as Judge Bishop, Dr. W. A. Mowry, 
Dr. Samuel W. Abbott, Gilbert O. Fay of Hart- 
ford, John Albee, the poet, Rev. Dr. Edward 
T. Fairbanks and Rev. Dr. Edward L. Clark, 
the last named representing the class at the 
alumni dinner. 





The Church among the Hills 


BY REV. CHARLES H. MERRILL, D.D., ST. 
JOHNSBURY, VT. 


In early days this was the church upon the 
hills, and for very practical reasons. In clear- 
ing the new lands from timber, the soil on the 
uplands was found to be most valuable and 
easy of cultivation. In the valleys and along 
the streams, save on the broad interval mead- 
ows, there were dampness, frost and unhealthy 
conditions, in the shade of the primeval 
forest; and the same causes that lead summer 
visitors today to seek the high lands induced 
the first settlers to make their homes and high- 
ways upon the ridges. Hence it was for no 
sentimental reason, or ‘‘ fear of Indians,’’ that 
the church stood upon the highest point of 
land and the village clustered about it. When 
farming ceased to be the only industry and 
small mill interests grew up beside the water 
powers, coincident with the cutting of the 
forest and drying of the wet low lands, the 
drift of population from hill to valley set in. 
Some places withstood the tendency long and 
successfully. Others su¢eumbed at once. 

Hence we find the church on and. among the 
hills in different stages of transition, and in 
varying conditions. In some towns the old 
church is extinct and little trace of the village 
is seen save the outline of the old training 
ground on the common and the more carefully 
kept graveyard near by. And there are 
churches on the hills in villages that have 
passed their stage of decadence and have 
taken on new life and vigor. This may sur- 
prise those whose ears have been filled with 
din of decadence and degeneracy in these 
later days. But places can be pointed out 
where in the past decade progress is shown 
in the removal or repair of unused buildings, 
and the general air of thrift that is apparent. 
And the church in these places, especially in 
the improvement of its plant in meeting house 
and parsonage, and in certain elements of 
strength, can compare favorably with any 
period of acentury of history. Contributing 
to this condition are the improved circum- 
stances of the farmers growing out of the 
increasing importance of dairy interests, the 
incoming of summer visitors, and the “ return 
of the native ’’ to refit the old homestead and 
occupy it for longer or shorter periods of the 
year. 

The drift of population to the larger places 
all churches feel. It is only a matter of de- 
gree; the hill population move to the valley, 
the village to the city and the city to the me- 
tropolis. The smaller numbers of children in 
the average family, the rival social attractions, 
the competition of the press, all affect the size 
of congregations and the church activities. 
But in many of these churches among the 
hills this is true in a less degree than in larger 
communities. 

Times have changed from the days the 
church and all that pertained to it bulked so 
large in the life of the New Englander. But 
taking into account the changes which the 
years have brought, it can safely be said that 
relatively the church among the hills has in 
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most places more than held its own. While 
it is acknowledged that isolated facts can be 
cited to substantiate any theory that is ad- 
vanced, pessimistic or optimistic, it is within 
bounds to assert that the trend of church life 
in the country is up, not down. The country 
church in New England is not “ passing.’’ 
Sectarianism is less, bad as it stillis. Ranting 
and superstition are less, both in degree and 
range. Certain phases of country life, we 
trust, are passing, for they ought to pass in 
any healthy social life; but the institution of 
the Christian Church is not among them, and 
will be affected by their passing only inciden- 
tally. 





The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


July 3, Sunday. God Our Help.—Ps. 12: 1-8. 

There are not many denunciations of the 
vices of poverty in God’s Book, but there are 
many of the oppressions of the rich and power- 
ful. The poor are God’s fountain for better 
lives tocome. This psalmist outtrusts Elijah, 
who came complaining of his lonely service. 
He, too, sees the signs of social disorder and 
spiritual decadence, but his faith in God’s 
purpose is unshaken. Weare not to shut our 
eyes to the evil which exalts itself in high 
places; but we are not to fasten our eyes upon 
it so that it eclipses God. 


July 4. A Citizen of Zion.—Ps. 15: 1-5. 

Fit this, the character of the ideal citizen, to 
the recorded life of Jesus and measure your 
own patriotism by it. Note here the Jewish 
prohibition of interest, but remember that it 
was confined to the Israelite—usury might be 
exacted of the stranger. We have ne law on 
this subject, nor would it be easy to distin- 
guish between profit and interest under our 
commercial system. But the law of mercy 
and brotherhood is over us, and by the law 
of freedom we are judged. The spirit of this 
picture leaves no room for “graft.” If all 
were such citizens, jails—like that I once saw 
in a mountain country of New York—might 
be let out for lodgings to summer visitors. 


July 5. The Works and Words of God.—Ps. 

19: 1-14. 

The silent heavens speak. From their beauty 
and their witness of God’s power the thought 
centers its flight upon the words of God. Here 
is the feeling of community which the Old 
Covenant allowed the believer—a community 
of command and obedience. Christ has re- 
vealed how intimate and joyful the child’s 
obedience may be. 


July 6. A Prayer in Extremity.—Ps. 22: 

1-21. 

In these words our Lord found utterance in 
his deepest anguish—they are forever associ- 
ated with the dark hour on the cross. To that 
depth no one of us can sink—we cannot go so 
far into the shadow that the marks of Christ’s 
presence shall not be there before us. Here 
too is the Scripture which the soldiers fulfilled 
when they cast lots for the spoils of the cruci- 
fied—the poor perquisite of their cruel office. 


July 7. Praise.—Ps. 22: 22-31. 

Keep these words for the dark times: “ He 
hath not despised the affliction of the afflicted; 
neither hath he hid his face from him.” God 
has not forgotten—let us not forget. 


July 8. The Good Shepherd.—Ps. 23: 1-6. 

These beautiful, familiar words grew out of 
a deep experience, or they could never have 
appealed to the experiences of men. How 
personal they are! and yet how the thought 
of self is merged in confidence and love to 
God. The scenery and circumstance are of 
the Judean hills, yet they are clear and touch- 
ing everywhere by the simplicity of their ap- 
peal to sentiment and imagination. Remem- 
ber how Christ takes up and amplifies this 
image and calls himself the Shepherd of his 
people. 
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July 9. Fearless Trust.—Ps. 27: 1-14. 

See how faith justified itself in experience 
even in those early and dark days. Love for 
God grows out of faith in him. Compare 
with this ready answer of the heart to God’s 
call the words of Jesus, ‘‘ If any man wills to 
do his will, he shall know.’’ Memory, faith, 
hope and love, prayer and experience, mingle 
in this song of praise, as they must in the ut- 
terance of any soul who has lived long with 
God. The psalmist was not set free from 
trouble. Darkness and the adversary, false 
witness and cruelty were there, but God was 
his shield and support, and all was well. Re- 
member that Christ offers us rest of heart 
under the yoke. 


A Merited Testimony to a Man 
of Large Mold 


Prof. Charles B. Scott, who died at his resi- 
dence in Plainfield, N. J., June 19, was a man 
of scholastic genius. His specialty was natural 
science, and both in gathering knowledge and 
imparting it in this department he was re- 
markably gifted. His books were published 
in different languages. Some months ago the 
Japanese government asked the privilege of 
republishing his text-books for use in the 
public schools of Japan. He was a modest 
man and never thrust himself into the promi- 
nence which his scholarship and genius mer- 
ited. 

For years Professor Scott was in the service 
of the American Missionary Association, both 
in the Southern states and in the opening -of 
work in Porto Rico. The impression he made 
everywhere was that of strong, steady person- 
ality. In the initiation and development of 
the work in Porto Rico, few men held as im- 
portant a place as Professor Scott. Dr. Lind- 
say, United States Superintendent of Educa- 
tion for that island, speaks in high terms of 
commendation of Professor Scott’s ability and 
accomplishments. He was also a consecrated 
Christian. He will be greatly missed in his 
home, in the wider circle of personal friends 
who were greatly attached to him, and in the 
world of letters in which he had already made 
his impression and won a prominent position. 

G. dc 





A Varied and Fruitful Ministry 


The council June 21, which advised the conclu- 
sion of the pastorate of Dr. H. E. Barnes at North 
Andover, in accordance with his letter of resigna- 
tion, reviewed a useful life work. Dr. Barnes 
graduated from Yale College and Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary, was ordained in 1862, served as 
chaplain of an Illinois regiment in the Civil War, 
and was with General Grant at Vicksburg. He has 
had five pastorates, in the West, the East and 
Canada. He has been five times a delegate to the 
National Council, and was a member of that body 
when it was permanently organized in 1871. While 
pastor at Sherbrooke, Iowa College gave him the 
degree of D. D. in 1887. Dr. Barnes has always 
been, as he is now, a minister beloved by his 
brethren, honored and trusted in the churches. 
While he does not expect to take another pastorate, 
he seems as vigorous as ever, and doubtless will 
preach the gospel as opportunity is offered him for 
several years to come. 


Centennial at Greensboro, Vt. | 


The celebration of the one hundreth anniversary 
of this church and the nintieth of the Sunday school 
was held June 21. This is one of the churches on 
the hills that shows no signs of decadence. The 
town limits embrace some of the highest cultivated 
land in the state, and the church is well at the top. 

















The review of the hundred years’ history by the 
pastor, Rev. R. J. Barton, showed the typical traits 
of church life and the usual vicissitudes with pastors 
and without; but it was evident that at no time was 
the church stronger or its prospects brighter than 
today. Farmers are prosperous, and a fine summer 
colony at Caspian Lake give substantial aid. The 
Sunday school claims to be the first started in Ver. 
mont. In connection with the historical paper read 
by Rev. P. B. Fisk, an old lady of nearly ninety, 
Mrs. Blake, came forward and gave reminiscences 
and sang the song she had sung as an infant in the 
barn where the school was organized. Rev. J. W. H. 
Baker of Enosburg, Mr. H. 8. Conant, field secretary 
of the Massachusetts Sunday School Association, 
and Dr. Cook of Natick, Mass., gave reminiscences 
of their early days and ancestry. c. nH M. 





An important event at Beloit was the dedi- 
cation of the Elisha ®. Smith gymnasium 
which cost $40,000 and is one of the finest in 
the West. The address commemorative of 
the giver was delivered by President Eaton. 
Ground was broken for a new central heating 
plant for the college. Prof. G. B. Stevens of 
Yale Divinity School — to the Y. M.C. A. 


Meetings a hie to Come 


CONFERENCES FOR LEADERS in Sunday School and 
Young People’s Societies, under auspices Young Peo- 
wae issionary Movement, Winona Lake, Ind., June 
6, Lookou Mountain,’ Tenn., Jul ee 10; Silver 
ben tahee George, New York, July 22-31 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF LIBRARY EcoNoMY, Amherst 
College, Mass., July 5—Aug. 12. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





HARLAND—BROWN-—In Holden, Mass., June 21, by 
the bride’s father, Rev. John K. Brown of Rernect, 
Turkey in Asia, Agnes Caroline Brown to W. Guy 
Bryan Harland of Philadelphia. 


Deaths 


The cheves Sor notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Auch 
additional line ten cents, comme eight toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notic 








GEORGE W. DAVISON 


Mr. Davison of Rochester, N. Y.,8soen of Lydia M. and 
the late George L. Davison of Brooklyn, Ct, born 
Feb. 12, 1838, passed away at his home on communion 
Sabbath, June 6,1904. He was Ce ray @ life member of 
the A. B. C. F."M., H. M. &., Bible, T and Sunday 
School Society. by the Whitinsville gregational 
Church before e to Providence, R. I,where he was 
deacon of the North © vongregational ‘Charch for many 
years. He was oe of the North Presbyterian Charch 
of Rochester, N. Y., from its bed ype go eg Feb. 12,1884, 
until his death. ite was sergeant of t ifteenth Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers, Company H., hays always carried 
a bullet in his left leg after the Battle of Balls Bluff. 
For twenty-five years he was a subscriber for The Cun- 
aregationalist, and always felt a deep interest in all re- 
ligious work. He was a faithful teacher of God’s Word 
until weakness prevented, and was a generous giver to 
his cause. The Sunday before his death he attended 
chureh in the morning, but a fall he received in the 
evening hastened his death. He was much loved by 
the chureh and by ajl who knew him, as shown by the 
many beautiful floral tributes sent. He leaves an aged 
mother, a sister, brother and a wife, daughter, Hattie M., 
two sons, Edward F. and Herbert W., and a little grand- 
son. Donald, to miss his sweet companionship. As he 
went to his eternal rest the sunset was so beautiful that 
the room was radiant with its glory and it seemed as 
though the golden gates of heaven were opening to 
receive him. 
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| No Appetite 


Means loss of vitality, vigor 
or tone, and is often a pre- 
cursor of prostrating sick- 
ness. This is why it is seri- 
ous. The best thing you 
can do is to take the great 
alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 





J. S..Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 8328 Washington &t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other specia! rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 











Columbia, “ The Uncol- 
ored Catsup,” is a pure 
fomato product in color 
and flavor. Our new 
process retains the origi- 
nal color and the 
delicious flavor of the 
perfectly ripe tomato. 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 


| MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Extablehed Sued. Senetertem 


Fount - +e 19/3 elsewhere 
have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanor, 0 jo. 


The Pilgrim Press 


still offers Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion, price $3.50 net, to- 
gether with a year’s subscription to The 
Congreyationalist (new or renewal), both 
for only $4.25, including postage on the 
book. They also offer Dale’s Lectures on 
Preaching, a $1.50 book, for 75 cents net, 
88 cents postpaid. Both books are needed 
| by every minister. 














ic. A FORTNIGHT. 


prefer it to oak. 





It is doubtful if the same small sum of money could 
be put into any piece of furniture in the world and yield 
so much comfort to so many persons for a full quarter of 
a century. The final cost of this Great Comfort Rocker 
is about one cent a fortnight! 

It might be described as semi-indestructible. It is 
framed of solid pillars of oak, and a peculiar charm of 
such a chair is the feeling of weight beneath you. The 
rockers are extra long, and both back and seat are of 
generous proportions. The arm rests are almost an inch 
and a half thick. 

We build this chair also in Rock Maple for those who 


The seat and back are the stoutest willow 


weaving, and will wear for many years. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
ASKIN, JOHN, Tabor, Io., to Bismarck, N. D. Ac- 
cepts. 
CLARK, JAMES S., Hartford Sem., to Hardwick, Vt. 


Accepts, and is at work. 
DyeEr, THos. L., Fremont, Ind., to Dunkirk. <Ac- 
cepts 
EWING, “4 a. 
Norwich, 
GRAVES, poe C., New Vineyard, Me., 
ville Center, Mass. Accepts. 
GREIN, ALBERT L., Pilgrim Ch., Buffalo, N. Y., to 
associate pastorate of Bethesda Ch., Brooklyn. 
JOHNSTON, JOHN F., Bethany, Ct., declines call to 
Plymouth. 
MORELAND, 
Accepts. 
PorRTER, GEO. E., Yale Sem., to W. Stafford, Ct., 
for six months from June 1. Accepts. 
PRocTOR, WM. M , Chebanse, IIL, to Plymouth Ch., 
Spokane, Wn. Accepts. 
RicHMOND, JAMES, Chichester, 
Accepts, and has begun work. 
SMITH, G. ERNEST, to Stillwater, Minn. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Yarmouth, Mass., to First Ch., 


to Gran 


Mary L., McLean, Ill., to Normal. 


N. H., to Wilmot. 


Declines. 


Cask, HERBERT E. B., Hartford Sem., o, Paw- 
ticket Ch., Pawtucket, R. L., June 24. Sermon, 
Prof. C. M. Geer, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 


J.H. Lyon, F. J. Goodwin, L. Z. Ferris and Sec. 
Judson Smith, D. D. Mr. Case will go as mission- 
ary to Guam. 

MorcGan, CHAs. L., 7. June 23, First Ch., Elgin, Tl. 
Sermon, Dr. J. M. Sturtevant; other parts, Dr. 8. 
I’. Wilder, Pres. E. D. Eaton, D. D., Pres. C. A. 
Blanchard, Rev. G. T. MeCollum, Rev. J. T. Ladd 

Meth.), Dr. W. E. Barton. 


Resignations 

ASKIN, JOHN, Tabor, Io., after a pastorate of more 
than five years. 

BAIR, WM. R., Alturas, Cal. 

BuTLER, HENRY E., Des Plaines, Il. 

Dy ER, THOos. L., Fremont and Jamestown, Ind. 

GRAVES, LUCIEN C., New Vineyard, Me. 

HALBERT, CHAs. T., Blairsburg, Io. 

KNOWLES, RICHARD, First and Second Chs., Well- 
fleet, Mass., to take effect July 31. 

MoRELAND, Mary L., MeLean, IIL, closing a nine 
years pastorate. 

PROCTOR, WM. M., Chebanse, IIL. 

SHAW, BEN. J. H., Grand Rapids, Wis., to take ef- 


fect Sept. 50, closing a ministry of five years. 
Personals 
CLAYTON, THos., Allegheny, Pa., has been accepted 


by the Unitarian Committee on Fellowship for the 
Middle States and Canada, and is commended to 
ministers and churches of that denomination. 

COWLEY, Rev. J. F., of High St. Ch., Lancaster, 
Eng., has been preaching in Winthrop, Mass., for 
a couple of Sundays. He visited the St. Louis Ex- 
position and saw Niagara Falls, which he considers 
greater and more interesting than the Fair. Mr. 
Cowley returns to England this week. 

Wirt, Loyau L., on closing his work at Brown St. 
Ch., Neweastle, N.S. W., received a silver salver, 
gold sleeve-links and various smaller gifts, to- 
gether with gratifying addresses of appreciation. 


American Board Personals 
ARRIVALS 


B\RTLErT, Rev LYMAN and Miss BARTLETT, 
from Smyrna, Turkey, at Boston, June 13. 

Bon, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis, from Me nastir, Tur- 
key, at New York, June 14, 

Davis, Rev and Mrs. J. D., 
San Francisco, Juve 8. 
JupDson, Miss CORNELIA, from Matsuyama, Japan, 
at New York, June 9. 

RicGs, Rev. HENRY H., president of Euphrates 
College, Harpoot, at New York, June 25 

DEPARTURES 

Miss Cora, of Everett, Washington, 
from Vancouver, June 6, on her way to Kobe, 
Japan, to take up special teaching work in the 
college. 

RicGs, Mr. ERNEsT W., from New York, June 25, 
en route to Harpoot, Eastern Turkey, for a term 
as instructor in Euphrates College. 


from Kyoto, Japan, at 


GOODMAN, 


Vacation Personals 


ROSELLE T., recently of York, Neb., is 
spending the summer at Portland, Ore. This is 
his first long rest for thirty years. 

DovuGuass, H. PAUL, Springfield, a will ex- 

NICHOLS, JESSE G., Hamilton, Mass.,{ chan ge 
pulpits and parsonages during July. Mr. Doug- 


lass comes East to attend the Harvard Summer 
School. 


CRoss, 


Continued on page 31. 
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ARPETS 


Visit The Prudential’s Exhibit, 


Palace of Education, 
World’s Fair, St. Louis. 


z July 19g 








Before Going 
on Vacation 


get that Life Insurance 
Matter Settled. You 
Can then Enjoy the Pleasures of 
Summer with a Light Heart, from the 
Knowledge that Your Loved Ones are 


Protected. 


THe PrupENTIAL 


INSURANCE Co. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 





Write for Information of Policies, Dept. 59 


yo HAS THE® Fi 


47 STRENGTH OF. iy 
GIBRALTAR’ 





OF AMERICA. 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 











BY THE PERFECT 
0 INVESTMENT 


Must be First, safe ; Second, rea= 
sonably profitable; 7hird, immediately avail- 
able it Tequired for other purposes. Your sa- 
vings placed with The Industrial Savings and 
Loan Co. julfil all these requirements. They 
will bear earnings at 

5% Per Annum 
for every day in our care. 
Subject to your withdrawal 
at any time. 
We will furnish full particulars, 
als, etc,, upon request 
for booklet B 





PER ANNUM 





No Speculation, 
UNDER NEW YORK 
BANKING DEPT. 
SUPERVISION, 








ASSETS, . ~. $1,700,000 
SURPLUS an J i RO? ITs, $160,000 





maeaty eg AL SAYIN INGS 
1189-1185" athe iway, New ’ York 

















Farm Loans jinn, 6% 
Netting Investor 

In Wonderful Snake River Valley, Idaho. $3,000,000 
Eastern capital represented in 3 sugar beet factories. 
We have loaned over $1,000,000 on farms without loss 
or dispute. Irrigation, never a crup failure. Refer- 

ences from investors East and West on application. 
ANDERSON BROS. BANK (Estab. 1865), Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


Sound, coneervative 

first mortgages on 

improved realty. 

O We examine every 
every borrower. 





security and know 
We make our loans with our 
—_ money and turn them over complete. In 
years we have learned how to select aod 

best. No one now handling western mortgages 
hac more experience. We give youthe benefit of that 
experience. The quality of the securities now of 
hand has never been surpassed. Highest references 
Write for circulars and full information free. 


PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence. Kan 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. §@§/"Send fo: 
Catalogue. The C. S. BELL Co., Millsboro, O 








7, Omomnat, Gh 


MENEELY & co: Estas. 


ge bas | WATERVLIET, 


CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY 5@@\ 








SrECIAL Low RATE TO ST. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—$18 00 Buffalo 
to St. Louis and return, account National Demo- 
cratic Conventicn. Tickets good 15 days. On sale 
July 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1904. For rates from New 
England points see local agents, or write L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. A., New Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


SPECIAL Low RATES To St. Lor IS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE Roap.—Permitting stop 
off at Chicago without additional cost. For full 
particulars see local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 

NIAGARA FALLS, JULY 1, 2, VIA Boston & 
MAINE RAILROAD.—The grandeur and marvelous 
beauty of Niagara Falls is famed throughout the 
world. It is a scene worth traveling miles to see; 
and the ease and facility with which one can visit 
the principal points of interest make it a delightful 
place for a trip of a few days. The gorge and the 
rapids should be seen from the trolley cars which go 
the entire length on the Canadian side, returning on 
the American; and the reservation stage will take 
one to all the other points of interest for fifteen cents, 
allowing a stop-over. No better opportunity to 
visit Niagara will be offered than on the Boston & 
Maine Excursion, July 1,2. Tickets will be on sale 
at the following rates and the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road offers a choice of two routes: Boston $10.40 
via West Shore, $9 90 via Delaware & Hudson and 
Erie; Ayer $10.13 and $9.63; Fitchburg $9 81 and 
$9 31; Gardner $9 40 and $8.90; Athol $9.34 and 
$8.90; Orange $9 23 and $8.90; Millers Falls $8.93 
and $8.90; Greenfield $8.74 via both routes; Shel- 
burne Falls $8.37 via both routes; North Adams 
$7 72 via both routes; Williamstown $7.59 via both 
routes; Worcester $9.40 and $8.90; Springfield 
$8.74 via both routes; Holyoke $8.74 via both 
routes and Northampton $8.74 via both routes. 
Tickets are good going on all regular trains July 
1, 2; returning not after July 4. 


TIRED MoTHERS.—It’s hard work to take care of chil- 
dren and to cook. sweep, wash, sew and mend besides. 
It makes a shop of the home—a ‘shop, too, where sixteen 
hours make a day and yet there is much working over- 
time. Hood's Sarsaparilla helps tired mothers in many 
ways—it refreshes the blood, improves the appetite, and 
assures restful sleep. 

All the 


B E ECH E R’ important works 
a! Soe eet prone are x BOO K os 
The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 








Chicago 





ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co.., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 65 
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BOSTON. 
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Church and Ministerial Record | 


(Continued from page 30.) 


HITCHCOCK, ALBERT W., pastor Central Ch., 
Worcester, Mass., the day before sailing for Eu- 


rope, was surprised by the gift from his parish of | 
a pair of fine Zeiss binocular glasses and a purse | 


containing $110 in gold. 


MORSE, EDGAR L., and wife, W. Williamsfield, O., | 


attend the 30th anniversary of Dartmouth Coll., 
and spend July at the old home, Danville, Vt. 

THORP, WILLARD B., of South Ch., Chicago, will 
devote July and August to a bicycle tour in Italy, 
Switzerland and the Rhine country. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


SoutH MAYWoopD, ILL., 19 June, 45 members. 
WALLULA, WN., formed last February by union of 


Free Will Baptist and United Brethren churches, 


rec. June 16. 
Dedications 


Comstock, NEB., Rev. 8S. A. Van Luven. House 


of worship dedicated June 5, with sermon by Dr. | 
Harmon Bross. The churches of Sargent and | 


Wescott joined in the services. 


JEWETT Cry, Cr.. Rev. G. N. Edwards. Edifice | 
improved and refurnished at cost of $3,400, in- | 
cluding fine pipe organ, the whole rededicated | 
June 16, with sermon by Dr. L. L. West. Recital | 


by a Norwich organist held the previous evening. 
All but $350 paid or provided for. the Ladies’ 


Aid, Endeavor Society, a bequest of $1.000 from | 
estate of Mr. H. L. Reade and subscriptions of an | 
equal amount from members combining to meet | 


the cost 
of $1,500, with back interest. 


RUTLAND, N. Y., Rev. H. W. Robinson. House of | 


worship repaired and rededicated June 14, in con- 
nection with meeting of Black River and St. Law- 


rence Association, with sermon by Rev. Dunean | 
MeGregor. The lay element on the association | 


program equaled the clerical in amount and 
quality. 
Anniversaries 


BRAINTREE, MASs., South, Rev. ©. F. A. Crathern. 
Seventy-fifth, celebrated June 26—July 3. Fuller 
information next week. 


Material Gain 


CHARLEVOIX, MICH., Rev. James Hyslop. New 
Bareckhoff pipe organ, costing $1,500, dedicated 
June 8, with organ recital of classic musie by 
Rev. Charles Mockridge of Detroit. 

EAst WEYMOUTH, MAss., Rev. E. L. Bradfore. 


Parsonage fund increased by recovery | 


Corner stone of house of worship laid June 17, | 


with addresses by Rev. D. W. Waldron, a former 


pastor, and by Rev. R. J. Haughton, minister to | 


the mother church of Weymeuth Heights. 
Essex, MAss., Rev. E. A. Lathrop. Endeavor So- 


ciety has raised $700 for interior decoration and | 


the pastor $500 in gifts and pledges for painting 
and outside repairs of church edifice. 

LUNENBURG, VT., Rev. W. L. Jennings. New 
black walnut pulpit set, given by members of 
the church. ® ey 

PHOENIX, N. Y.. Rev. T. A. Waltrip. New carpet, 
library table and chair put in chapel. Improve- 
ments equal in value made on parsonage property. 

WEsT WINFIELD, N. Y., Immanuel, Rev. Shelton 


Bissell. Within six weeks, $3,000 raised by sub- | 


seriptions for a parsonage which has been pur- 


chased. There is no debt on church or parsonage. 


Suggestive Features or Methods 


CRETE, NER., Rev. J. W. Cowan. Two presenta- | 


tions of Mendelssohn’s oratorio of El'jab, June 27, 
28, with soloists, chorus, orchestra and grand or- 
gan. 


Rev. I. 1. Lansing of Scranton, Pa., formerly 


of Park Street Church, Boston, eontinues to | 
champion municipal reform vigorously, and | 


is strongly supported by his large and influ- 


ential Presbyterian church. For the past four | 


years they have been steadily successful in 
exposing vice and assisting good government. 
Action keeps the springs of the church from 


rusting, for besides this municipal work it | 


has supported for six years an auxiliary 
church, which has recently become inde- 
pendent and received eighty-six new members. 





High Authority 
Dr. Robert Hutchinson, Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren, London, says: ‘“‘Condensed milk is more 
easily digested than that of ordinary cow’s milk.” 
For this reason the demand for Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk, for infant feeding, is con- 
stantly increasing. Use it also for tea, coffee and 
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you want on almost any conceivable subject. 


You don’t know much °,7ou" ow" Personal knowledge; YOU DO 


KNOW a lot, or confidently believe, which is 
practically the same, on the testimony of others. 
Cyclopedias contain such “ second hand ” knowledge, classified so you can instantly find the “testimony ” 
Concerning the merits of this Cyclopedia you may know of “ your own personal knowledge,” and not 
depend on the testimony of others. See“ Trial Offers” within. 


This Cyclopedia holds high rank among the best and latest reference works, and considering magnitude 
and merit it is certainly remarkably low in cost.—7he Congregationalist. 


The Dictionary Cyclopedia 


40 Vols., Nearly 28,000 Pages, and 7,000 Illustrations 


New Editon 
Sept. 1904 





An Ideal Cyclopedia. 





An Ideal Book-Case 


The learning of all the ages—the wisdom of ali the sages— 
“on tap” at the touch of your hand, the glance of your eye. 


It is of the highest scholar- 
ship, as abundant unimpeachable 


testimony shows. 


Possessing three others of great merit, 
yours is referred to oftener than any other. 
—REV. J. MILLER, Roselle, N. J. 


Cost is a fraction of the price 
of any other of similar magni- 


tude and merit. 


I find myself constantly consulting it. It 
deserves all the good things that are said 
about it.—HENRY WADE RKocGers, LL.D, 
ex-Pres. Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 


Easier Terms of pay- 
ment than offered by any other 
Cyclopedia. 

I would rather _—- than the Century 


Dictionary.—CuHas. E. TAYLOR, Prin. High 
School, Orange, Cal. 


Its Maps largest, best, 
most numerous, are in a seperate 
volume (making 41 volumes) full 
atlas size, instead of being fool- 
ishly folded and scattered among 


many volumes. 

Meets more fully my idea of the perfect 
Cyclopedia than any work I have ever ex- 
amined.—F. S. FitcH, Ex-Supt. Public In- 








Ideal Form itisan Ideal handy 
Size—the only such Cyclopedia. 


It meets more fully my ideal than any other.— 
J. F. CROOKER, Ex-Supt. Pub. Instruction, N. Y. state. 


It is a library of universal Know- 
ledge and an Unabridged Dictionary 
in one alphabetical order—the only one 
of its kind. 

In all respects answers my expectations—com- 


prehensive, accurate and compact.—PROF, Day, of 
Yale. 


. 
Magnitude It is the largest but 
one of all American Cyclopedias. 

Just the information that nine out of ten per- 
sons look tor. I prefer it to Johnson’s or the Bri- 
tannica.—A. D. BeECHY, Superintendent Schools, 
Norwalk, Ct. 

+4 s a . 
Merit Most people will prefer it to 
any other at any price. Abundant 
testimony of this. 

It is certainly worthy of a position side by side 


with other works of this character.—PRESIDENT 
HARPER, Chicago. 


Up-to-date It is sharply up-to- 
date —more truly so than any other. 


Every title is pronounced—a feature 
liked by all and possessed by no other 
Cyclopedia. 





struction, State of Michigan. 


Big Ty Pe and handy form make 
it the easiest for the eye of any Cyclo- 
pedia. 


Although I have several I always refer to yours 
in preference.—ADRIAN REYNOLDS, Eesan, Kan. 


Unig LIE convenience and compre- 
hensiveness cause its use ten times to 
once of any other Cyclopedia that 
stands by it. 


Have five others—it is ycurs I refer to oftener 
than all the rest.—Dr. I. T. Cotton, Charleston, W. 
Va. 


Revolving Book-Case, holding 
50 to 150 volumes, costs only $4.00 to 
$12.00.—conditionally, half price, or 
free. 


Every volume arouses fresh admiration—a really 
first-class Dictionary and Cyclopedia.— School Jour- 
nal. 


No Agents. you will not be “hounded” 
and humbugged by agents in consequence of writing 


to us. 

Trial Offers. your money 
back if after 90 days’ use you are not 
satisfied. 

Sample volumes cloth or half mo- 
rocco, either or both, prepaid for 50 
cents each and money returned on re- 
turn of them. 

Further particulars free on request 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 84-85 Bible House, New York 


$30.99 —$2.00 a month, aieiean Cyclopedia costing 


under $80.00, and better than any other at any price suited to general use. 
Revolving Book-Case, $4.00, free to those ordering this month, mentioning The Congregationalist. 
See trial offer above. Samples ready. Particulars free. 





Readers of The Congregationalist and patrons of the Pilgrim Press may order the 


Dictionary Cyclopedia ana te Imperial Cyclopedia 


at the publishers’ best terms always, from us. 


Write to us for particulars. 
BOSTON 








The Pilgrim Press, ana chicago 


CHURCHES 


(OUR experience is at your service.) 


cocoa. 


20,000 





Lighted by the FRINK System of Patent 
Retlectors. © Send dimensions for kstimate. OUR 
experience is at your service. State whether klec- 
tric, Gas. Welsbach, Acetylene. Combination or Oil, 


- P. FRINK, Siw Yor 
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From Chicago daily June 1 to Sep- ) 
tember 30. Correspondingly low 
rates from all other points. 
Two fast trains per day. The 
Colorado Special, solid through train, 
over the only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri 
River. Only one night from Chicago; 
two nights en route from the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard via the 
Chicago, Union Pacific 
and North-Western Line 


Se nd two-cent stamp for folders and 
booklets, with list of hotels and board- 
ing houses, rates and much valuable 
inform: ation concerning railway fares, 
scenery, climate, etc. 

All age a sell tickets via this line. 

- B. KNISKERN, 
Pass'r Trattie pt TAY c. bes N.-W. Ry., 














Hotel Belleclaire 


Broadway and 77th Street, 
New York. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 





Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 


i guests. 

pete Restaurant 

i : a Feature. 
i Exquisite 


Palm Room. 
Art Nouveau 
Cafe. 

Royal 
Hungarian 
Orchestra. 


. Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.” Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with bath.................. $2.50 per day 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 and $5 per day 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5 and § 7 per day 

Every improvement known to modern in- 
genuity. 

Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 
claire World 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 


CUNARD LINE 


Fast, Twin-Screw Passenger Steamers. 

14,280 tons, 600 ft. long. 
Unsurpassed Accommodation. 

Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Ivernia, July 5, Aug. 2, Aug. 30, Sept. 27, Oct. 29. 
Saxonia, June 21, July 19, Aug. 16, Sept. 13, Oct. 11. 
For rates, plans, further jepermation apply Cunard 

building, 126 State Street, Bost 

THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP co., 

CHAS. P. SUMNER, Agent. 
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Commencement Wisdom 


Our chief danger comes from trusting to the 
work of reason in places where we are imper- 
fectly prepared for its operation.— President 
Tadley at Yale. 

Free government will perish from the earth 
unless its citizens are awake and unless there 
is still a sacrifice of self in the service of the 
state.—President Hopkins at Williams. 

Any one who is going to do the best work in 
this pushing, restless age must have a high ap- 
preciation of the sacredness, the value and the 
efficiency of the quiet of the home.—Bishop 
Lawrence at Radcliffe. 

Is not the time coming where Romanists and 
Protestants will combine to issue a history of 
the development of Christianity, of its true 
meaning, of its conquests?—Ez-President 
Carter at Westfield Normal. 

The nominal Christian is the man who lives 
altogether upon the gains of Christianity. 
The real Christian is the man who puts some- 
thing of himself into his Christianity, who 
contributes something of himself to the com- 
mon Christianity.—Prestdent Tucker at Mt 
Holyoke. 


Unions are neither all good nor altogether 
bad. I see no difference between the inhu- 
manity of a corner in wheat or a corner in 
quinine and the inhumanity of freezing the 
entire population of a country by a coal strike 
in midwinter or of dishonoring the bodies of 
the dead by making their burial impossible.— 
Bishop Doane. 

I do not censure the young, unacquainted 
with the world they are just entering, for a 
desire to enjoy the opportunities of Oxford. 
But to be supported or aided there by the ill- 
gotten gains of Cecil Rhodes is something no 
true American should desire for his child, and 
that I, for one, would never permit.— Frank 
Sanborn, Tufts College, Phi Beta Kappa. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


On June 4 dedication exercises were held on 
the World’s Fair grounds at St. Louis, setting 
apart to religious, social and educational pur- 
poses a unique and interesting structure— 
The Pavilion of the Christian Church, or Dis- 
ciples of Christ. It has been wrought into a 
replica of the famous hexagonal study of Al- 
exander Campbell on the campus of Bethany 
College. Here the thousands of people of that 
faith and communion will have a common 
meeting place within the grounds of the Fair. 
All the large missionary boards of the Disci- 
ples of Christ will display interesting exhibits 
in charge of a competent attendant. The 
building will also serve as a center for evan- 
gelist forces. Special gospel services will be 
held regularly in the pavilion and from it 
efficient men will be sent out to hold services 
on the grounds and in the city. 


At Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., the stu- 
dents ‘have contributed to a Field House for 
athletic purposes and the corner stone was 
laid Commencement week. 


Northern Michigan Trans, Go. 


SPECIAL RATES 
CONGREGATIONAL 


SUMMER ASSEMBLY 


Chicago to Frankfort, Mich., and Return 
$9.00 =Meals and Berth Included 


STEAMSHIP ILLINOIS 


Leaves Chicago Every Tuesday 1 p.m., Every Friday 7 p.m. 








VICKET LIMITATIONS AUGUST 6th to AUGUST 26th 





*. F, CHURCH, General Pass. Agent, CHICAGC 
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mov io ote PROPRIETORS. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


A Product of Modern Science. 
EFFICIENT PROTECTION 
w~ ALWAYS READY 
> ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


A FEW DOLLARS AND SAVE THO 
GENERAL SALES AGENTS 


Pore, MAMIICTURIK. Co. 
‘ CHICAGO ILL. 

PROVIDENCE 8. 15 Show sr. 

- 819- mee at sv Ww Satan ci. “a St. 

Sent poet ceipt of three dollars 


AIR —— 
« SN 








Stop at The Inside Inn 


An Ideal Location — Right Among the 
State Buildings at the World’s Fair. 


Convenient to The Pike Yet Secluded 
and Quiet. 


To enjoy the maximum comfort, convenience and 
pleasure at the World’s Fair, St. Louis, with a mini- 
mum of trouble and expense, visitors to the big 
show should make their headquarters at the Inside 
Inn. This magnificent hostelry, which is built 
upon @ beautiful wooded elevation right within the 
grounds, is taking care of many thousands of visi- 
tors daily. With over 2,000 bedrooms and a din- 
ing-room capable of seating over 2,500 people at 
every meal, no crowding or lack of accommodation 
need be feared. 

The equipment of this splendid hotel is of the fin- 
est possible description, rooms with and without 
bath, electric lights, superb protection against fire 
and a first class cuisine, rank it as an ideal place in 
which te sojourn. 

It is run on both the European and American 
plans at rates suitable for the most elastic pocket- 
books. These rates vary from $1.50 to $5.50 Eu- 
ropean plan and from $3 00 to $7.00 American plan, 
including daily admission to the Fair in both cases. 

The higher priced rooms have private baths and 
all modern conveniences and the range of price is 
governed solely by the location of the room; all 
having equal dining-room privileges. 

Parties wishing to secure accommodations in ad- 
vance may do so at any time until up to December 1. 
A booklet giving full detail will be obtained by writ- 
ing the Inside Inn, Administration Building, World’s 
Fair Grounds, St. Louis. 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


VIA 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Req juest, 
B.D. PITTS 
Phowe Main Goo 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


An Appreciation and a Suggestion 


Just a word of appreciation for the senti- 
ments expressed in The Positive Note by Pro- 
fessor Walker on the cover of The Congrega- 
tionalist, June 11. 

As a layman mixing freely with other lay- 
men, I find that the things that trouble and 
unsettle us are not the new truths and conclu- 
sions that the minister’s study has brought to 
him, but rather the introduction into his pub- 
lic ministry of doubts and speculations that 
have not become convictions. 

What the people want is not criticism of the 
truths now held, but the statement of larger 
and more helpful truths, if the minister has 
found such. ‘Give us your positive convic- 
tions, not your negative doubts,” is the cry of 
the laymen, if I understand them aright, and 
many faithful pastors are doing this. 

This same principle holds good in our dis- 
cussion of methods and organizations. As a 
business man I find that one essential element 
in a successful business is to secure the con- 
fidence of your constituency. In our religious 
work that seems to be the last thing we con- 
sider. No business man parades before the 
general public the weak spots in his business. 

In our discussion of religious problems we 
appear to be in a state of self-criticism. 
Topics of conferences are so phrased that the 
emphasis is laid on the weaknesses and fail- 
ures, of which there are and always will be 
more or less. By this process confidence is 
destroyed in our polity, our missionary enter- 
prises, our young people’s work and so on. 
There is no inspiration in the consideration of 
a failure, and particularly when, as in most 
cases, no remedy is suggested. We are all too 
familiar with failure. Tell us how some one 
has achieved success and with new courage 
we will try and get into that class. 

I once heard an address on Christian En- 
deavor societies. The speaker had secured in- 
formation from hundreds of pastors. Seventy 
per cent. reperted their societies as doing an 
immense amount of. helpful work and com- 
mended them heartily. Thirty per cent. were 
divided in theiropinion. The speaker laid the 
whole emphasis upon the minority that failed, 
and the audience went away with the impres- 
sion that the young people’s work was a fail- 
ure, an impression that the facts did not 
warrant. 

I move, that in our Ministers’ Meetings, 
Conferences and Councils, we strike the posi- 
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Pork and Beans, Corned Beef Hash are 
always ready to serve. 








tive note more frequently, and leave the nega- 
tive criticism of our religious work to those 
whose business it.is to hinder and destroy that 
for which the churches stand. 

Boston. Wi.iiaAmM SHAW. 


Home Rule for Home Missions 


By all means, “‘home rule for home mis- 
sions!’”’ Make it the slogan for the coming 
council; and the West can be counted on to 
see that it wins! 

This is the first ray of ‘‘direct sunlight” 
upon the home missionary problem, and it is 
so sane, so sound and so simple that we won- 
der it was not adopted long ago. You can 
never cure the chafing of the harness until you 
take the harness off and free the states. 
Under their new responsibility and privilege 
they will rise in their might, and “‘ rebellious 
children” will be quickly transformed into 
thrifty, judicial, economic administrators of 
funds whose value they will realize and whose 
ample returns they will demand and secure. 

Minneapolis, Minn. L. H. HaLLock. 


The Proportion of Men in the 
Churches 


Is the church losing ground in its influence 
over men as shown by church membership? 
The records of one church, the old First of 
Lynn, Mass., do not serve such contention. 

The church was organized in 1632, but the 
earliest existing record began in 1763. Be- 
tween 1763 and 1837, the date of the first printed 
list of members, the total number of admis- 
sions were 296. Of these 74 were men—25 
percent. In 1837 men were 22.8 per cent. of 
the membership; In 1862 they were 26.8 per 
cent.; in 1874, 26.2 per cent.; in 1903, 32.1 per 
cent. 

Of the total membership of Massachusetts 
churches of our order in 1903 men were 31.2 
per cent. Of the total membership of Congre- 
gational churches in the United States in 1903 
men were 33.4 per cent. 

In the Lynn church from 1837 to 1903 the 
proportion of men increased from 22.8 per 
cent. to 52.1 per cent., a gain of 41.6 per cent. 
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Atkins, Rev. G. Glenn, Burlington, Vt. 
Atkinson, Rev. H. A., Albion, Lil. 

Ayer, W. J., Manchester, N. H. 

Beale, Rev. Charles H., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bingham, George W., Derry, N. H. 
Bloomfield, Rev. G. J., Machias, Me. 
Brooks, Rev. W. E., South Paris, Me. 
Chandler, Deacon J. U., Maehias, Me. 
Clement, Charles H., Seal Harbor, Me. 
Davies, Rev. John B., Youngstown, O., 
Davis, Gilbert A., Windsor, Vt. 

Decker, Rev. Frank H., Westerly, R. I. 
Doty, J. J., Rensselaer Falls, N. Y. 
Edmunds, Rev. T. Merrill, Wahpeton, N. D. 
Fiske, William P., Concord, N. H. 
French, Harlan P., Albany, N. Y. 

Fuller, Rev. Jonathan K., Windsor, Vt. 
Hadley, Rey. Willis A., Keene, N. H. 
Hazen, Rev. W. 8., Northfield, Vt. 

Hines, Rev. F. B., Albion, Ill. 

Jackson, Dr. J. H., Barre, Vt. 

Littlefield, Nathan W., Central Falls, R. I. 
McGown, Rev. A. J., Amherst, N. H. 
McGregor, Rev. Duncan, Antwerp, N. Y. 
Reed, Rev. George H.,-Concord, N. H. 
Rice, J. William, Providence, R. I. 
Robinson, Rev. William A., Middletown, N. Y. 
Sampson, Rev. C. C., Tilton, N. H. 
Stocking, Rev. J. B., Burwell, Neb. 
Storrs, Rev. C. L., Hillsboro Bridge, N. H. 
Swain, Rev. Richard L., Laconia, N. H. 
Thain, Rev. A. R., Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Thompson, Rev. G. 0., Truro, Mass. 
Titsworth, Rev. Judson, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vernon, Rev. A. W., Hanover, N. H. 
Whittier, Rev. Charles, Bangor, Me. 
Wight, Rey. Andrew M., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Woolley, Rev. J. J., Pawtucket, R. L. 
Yager, Rev. Granville,jRindge, N. H. 
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REDUCED PRICE SALE. 
Suits and Skirts. 


Every Garment Made to Order. 


INCE the first announce- 

ment of our Reduced Price 

Sale many of our materials 
have been closed out. We have 
therefore added some new fab- 
rics, all of which are suitable 
for Summer and early Fall 
wear. A full assortment of 
these —— ther with 
our Catal tyles, will be 


sent FR request, 
Durii this: sale we will make 
any ‘sue —; —_ or Rain 
Coat illustrated in our Cata- 
pan from-any of om mate- 
S, at ove-fourth less 
than Catale 


we 
You must act q eniy,» however. 
if you wish to tak 


~ a 8 opportunity, as as the sale 
= only a few weeks 
onger 


$10.00 Suits now $ 7.50 
20.00 “* * 15,00 
30.00 “ ** 22.50 
40.00 “ * ~ 30.00 

$ 5.00 Skirts now $ 3.75 

8.00 “« 6.00 


iZg6 6¢ 4 9.00 

20.00 “ “ 15.00 
We prepay Express Charges to any part of the United States. 

Every garment is made to ed order with the same 
care and attention as —— = — es ee — 
were charged. We Gua we © ish and 
Workmanship. If you ae sot ectly, satisfied 
you may return the garment promptly and we will re- 
fund your money. 


ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK. 








The Somers isa vetentag testimonial 

rom one of our customers e suit ordered 
from you is satisfacto in every —_ The jacket 
fits as if moulded to the ‘the material 
and workmanship are all that sould: be desired. It 
is such a relief to escape the tiresome fittings at a 
dressmaker’s. J expect to send you further orders 
in the future.” 











Before going away for the summer write to us for 
information regarding our styles and materials for 
traveling Suits. 

If you contemplate ordering a suit, skirt or jacket for 
Summer and early fall wear, send at once for sam . 
and Catalogue Ne. 52, sent FREE by return mai 
any part of the United States. Kindly mention the 
colors you prefer and we will send a full assortment 
of just the samples jou wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Branches or Agents. 





is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 , 
\. I. WilliamSt.,¥.Y. 4 
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Relief for 


Bilious- 
Ness, 


>. rs 
Disordered Stomachs, Aching Heads. 
Keeps the bowels free and liver active. 
Contains no irritant or dangerous drugs. 
Sold on its merits for 60 years. 
At droggists, SOc. & $1, or by mail from 
The TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New York. 











CHURCH ORGANS 


ESTE 


PIPE and REED 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
HAS ENJOYED THE DISTINCTION OF BEING IN THE 
LEAD IN WHATEVER THEY HAVE PLACED UPON THE 
MARKET, AND THE STERLING WORTH OF THEIR PAST 
PRODUCTION IS THE BEST POSSIBLE GUARANTEE FOR 
WHATEVER THEY MAY PRODUCE IN THE FUTURE......... 


ESTEY ORGAN SOMT 4a 


PHILADELPHIA: 1118 Chestnut Street 
ST. LOUIS: 1116 Olive Street 


BOSTON: 120 Boylston Street 
NEW YORK: 97 Fifth Avenue 





Your correspondence is solicited 


Factories, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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The Pilgrim Hymnal 


NOW READY 
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Editorial Corps 


Editors 
REY. C. L. NOYES. 
C. L. ZIEGLER. 


Associate Editors 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 
F. F. BULLARD, Mus. Doc. 


With Special Aid and 
Counsel of 

Rev. EDWIN P. PARKER. 
Pres. EDWARD D. EATON. 
Pres. S. VY. COLE. 
Rey. LUCIUS H. THAYER. 
Rev. CHARLES F. CARTER. 
Rev. J. B. IRVINE. 
Rev. CHARLES H. OLIPHANT, 


and the co-operation of 
many others. 


Prepared to Meet the Demand for 


A Medium-sized Hymnal 


at a Moderate Price 
Containing Only 

CHOICEST HYMNS 

540 Hymns 400 Tunes 


Not too difficult for any church. Satisfactory to 
the most exacting church. 


It is safe to characterize it as 


The Best Hymnal Ever Published 


For Congregational Use. 


Without Responsive Readings, cloth, 60c net; half leather, 80c net 
With Responsive Readings, cloth, 75c net; half leather, $1.00 net 
Responsive Readings separately, .......... cloth, 30c’ net 


Sample Copies Sent for Examination to Pastors, Organists, 
Choristers, on request. ° 





The Pilgrim Press 


| New York | 


BOSTON 





| With a Rich Store of 
_ Responsive 

| Readings 

_ Sentences 
BEST TUNES | Versicles 
Canticles 
_ Responses 
_ Benedictions 
And full Indexes of 


Tunes 
Composers 
|; Authors 

| Subjects 


| First Lines, etc. 
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